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Memorabilia. 


WE have for some little while been meditat- 

*ing a paper on Carlyle which should 
begin like this : 

“The most just criticism of an author or 
other artist. is that of his friends or admirers. 
Alien or hostile critics see what they see, out 
of proportion and perspective. But (to mis- 
quote though not to misrepresent a certain 
poet) : : 

The lover’s eye, divinely clear, 

Is microscopic for defect. 
and that because of his ‘ necessary zeal’ for 
the loved one’s possible perfection. So that 
when fresh from a delighted and intensive 
re-reading of the ‘ Life of John Sterling,’ and 
anxious to determine how much care for 
truth, and how little—how much patience and 
how much more impatience—there was in Car- 
lyle, we knew to whom we might go. He had 
a Yankee lover and a Yankee admirer, and 
in each of them acritic. Wesay Yankee here, 
and not American, because each of them is 
in some disrepute as a transcendentalist. 

Boasters of celestial dreams 

Go stumbling oft for want of eyes. 
Do they? Patmore himself didn’t, nor did 
they, nor did another American even more 
‘transcendental’ than they, as being a dis- 
ciple of Swedenborg (one of his comparatively 
very few intelligent disciples). Emerson saw 
and heard Carlyle with the eyes of a Carlyle 
or a Dickens, and with the ears of a 
Boswell, and he reports him like a Bos- 
well. And 0 did Henry James peére. 
Thoreau never saw Carlyle, and it seems sur- 








prising that he could enjoy him. Yet he did. 
He lets loose a torrent of delighted character- 
isation of Carlyle’s manner of writing, but 
in that torrent there are backward eddies, 
arriéres pensées, He and Emerson hint the 
faults and only postpone their criticism.” 

And it was this fault-finding we proposed 
to quote, if only we could confine it within 
our limits, But then we remembered yet a 
fourth American, one who disclaimed all 
transcendentalism. What was it Lowell said 
of Carlyle? He was writing twenty or more 
years later than Emerson and Thoreau, when 
Carlyle had gone from good to bad and from 
bad to worse, But Lowell must have loved 
him once, for he answers our questioning from 
point to point. Where we had said in our 
haste: ‘‘Up to a certain date (and not 
beyond it) Carlyle was an honest man ”’ Lowell 
is scrupulous to assert the genius where we 
had been only capable of recognizing the 
industry, the patient honest industry, of 
Carlyle. ‘‘ He gave to Englishmen the first 
humanly possible likeness of Voltaire, 
Diderot, Mirabeau, and others.’’ And tracing 
and accounting for Carlyle’s descent »from 
good to worst, Lowell’s reasoned condemna- 
tion of ‘ Frederick’ is flecked with praise: 
‘No other writer compares with Carlyle for 
vividness, He is himself a witness, and 
makes us witnesses of all he describes . . . 
There is nothing in imaginative literature 
superior in its own way to the episode of 
Voltaire in the Fritziad. It is delicious in 
humour, masterly in minute characterisation 
. - . Such vivid pictures of events, such living 
conceptions of character, we find nowhere 
else in prose.”’ 

So, then, our programme was a catena of 
quotations from Emerson, Thoreau, and 
Lowell ; but then to our own very great enjoy- 
ment and greater inconvenience, we remem- 
bered Henry James pére, and did not forget 
Henry James fils. But the elder James’s 
prose must be quoted at some length, and we 
must not now quote anything more than his 
son William’s description of it: 
its great dignity of cadence and full and homely 
vocabulary, united with a sort of inward palpitating 
human quality, gracious and tender, precise, fierce, 
scornful, humorous by turns. 

All these characteristics are in the fifty best 
pages ever written on Carlyle, and we can only 
regret that for every passage we shall be able 
to quote we must sacrifice another- at least 
as good. But that must be for another time. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


PROLEGOMENA TO A TOLAND 
BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


ENGAGED in studies about John Toland I 

could not help noticing the present im- 
perfect state of a Bibliography of his Works 
and MS. Remains. The first biography, ‘ An 
Historical Account of the Life and Writings 
of the late eminently famous Mr. John 
Toland. By one of.his Intimate Friends,’ 
1722, enumerates thirty main items. The 
second and most authoritative biography, 
prefixed to ‘A Collection of Several Pieces 
of Mr. John Toland,’ 1726, under the title 
‘Some Memoirs of the Life and Writings of 
Mr. John Toland: In a LettertoS...B... 
L... May 26th 1722,’ written by Pierre 
Des Maizeaux, gives no separate list but 
mentions the works in the course of its narra- 
tion. The author of ‘ An Abstract of the Life 
of thé Author,’ prefixed to ‘A Critical His- 
tory of the Celtic Religion,’ 1740, believes to 
know about one hundred titles, whereas 
Leslie Stephen’s list in the ‘ D.N.B.’ contains 
only thirty-six items. 

Under these conditions it seems to be 
recommendable to start from Stephen’s list 
and to arrange our contribution in such form 
that it enumerates (1) the Addenda (to 
Stephen’s list); (2) the Subtrahenda, and 
that it draws (3) attention to the importance 
of an Anti-Tolandian Bibliography. 





ADDENDA. 
1 ‘The Fables of Aesop. With the moral 


reflexions of Monsieur Baudoin. Trans- 

lated from the French. To which is pre- 

fix’d by another hand: The true life of 

Aesop, by Monsieur de Meziriac.’ London, 

1704, 

(Cf. Des Maizeaux, l.c., p. lviii. He says, 
that Toland published the translation of the 
life and dedicated it to Anthony Collins, to 
whom also the ‘ Adeisidaemon ’ is inscribed.) 


2. ‘Socinianism truly Stated, Being An 

Example of fair Dealing in all Theological 
Controversys. To which is prefix’d, Indif- 
ference in Disputes: Recommended by a 
Pantheist to an Orthodox Friend. Tota 
ruit Babylon ; disjecit Tecta Lutherus, Cal- 











vinus Muros, 

London, 1705. 

A small pamphlet of 15 pp., only pp. 1-10 
being T.’s, the statement of Socinianism, pp. 
11-15, is a translation of Le Clerec’s essay on 
Fabritius in the fifth vol. of his Bibliotheque 
Universelle under the title ‘‘ Digression.” 

Des Maizeaux, l.c., p. Ilviii; ‘ Socinian 
Tracts,’ vol. 5, Manchester College Library, 
Oxford, T.’s name entered with ink. This 
tract is important by proving T.°s relation to 
Socinianism. Even if it was written in order 
to please some Unitarian friends, Toland 
accepts the principle expressed in this sen- 
tence of the second part: ‘‘ Nay they (the 
Unitarians) believe that these doctrines (r- 
garding the Trinity) are contrary to right 
Reason, which Revelation does not destroy 
but suppose ’’ (p. 14). It is further an early 
statement of his ‘‘ pantheism’’ which term 
seems to be his coinage. It reveals lastly his 
love of controversies and disputes and his 
being ‘‘ nevertheless extremely easy and un- 
concerned.”’ 


3. ‘The Ordinances, Statutes and Privileges 
of the Royal Academy, Erected by his 
Majesty the late King of Prussia, in his 
Capital City of Berlin.’ London, 1706. 
(Des Maizeaux, p. lix.) 

The introductory Letter, ‘The translator 
to a particular friend,’ may have been 
addressed to the third Earl of Shaftesbury. 


4. ‘Gallus Aretalogus, odium orbis et ludi- 
brium. Sive Gallantis Mercurii gallantis- 
simus scriptor vapulang’.- Added to the 2nd 
ed. of Oratio Philippica. Amsterdam, 
1709. (Des Maizeaux, p. lxv; Bodl., 8 
T. 40 Med.). 


5. ‘Mr. Toland’s Reflections on Dr, Sache 
verell’s Sermon, Preach’d at St. Paul’s, 
Nov. 5, 1710.’ (Brit. Mus. 109, c. 33). 
English translation of the French edition 

which appeared in Holland. 


6. ‘The Judgment of King James the first 
and King Charles the first against Non- 
Resistance, discover’d by their own letters, 
and now offer’d to the Considerations of Dr. 
Sacheverell and his Party.’ London, 1710. 
(Brit. Mus. T. 1804 (8)). - 

7. ‘The Declaration Lately Published By the 
Elector Palatine, In Favour of his Protes- 
tant Subjects. To which is Prefix’d, An 
Impartial Account of the Causes of thos 
Innovations and Grievances about Religion, 


et Fundamenta Socinns’ 
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which are now so happily redress’d by his 
Blectoral Highness.’ London, 1714. (Des 
Maizeaux, p. lxi, quotes a 1707 ed. ; Man- 
chester Coll. Lib.), 


§ ‘Reasons most humbly offer’d to the 
Honble House of Commons, why the Bill 
sent down to them from the most Honble 
House of Lords, entitled ‘‘ An Act for the 
better Securing the Dependency of the 
Kingdom of Ireland upon the Crown of 
Great Britain,’’ Shou’d not pass into a 
Law.’ London, 1720. (Des Maizeaux, p. 
Ixxvi; Brit. Mus, 1093, d. 35). 


9 ‘A short Essay on the Art of Lying: or a 
Defence of a Reverend Dignitary, who 
sufiers under the Persecution of Mr. 
Toland for a Lapsus Calami.’ ca. 1720/1. 
(Against Dr. Hare. Des Maizeaux, p. 
Ixxvi; Abstract, p. 28. Note the difference 
of expression. ) 


10. ‘Letters from the R.H. the late Earl of 
Shaftesbury, to Robert Molesworth. . . To 
which is prefix’d a large Introduction by 
the Editor.’ London, 1721. 


ll. The second edition of ‘The Danger of 
Mercenary Parliaments, etc.’, about which 
we shall speak later on. 


12. ‘A Critical History of the Celtic ‘Reli- 
gion and Learning, etc.’ London, 1740. 
(Reprint from ‘A Collection of Several 
Pieces.’ 1726, vol. i.) 

The following pamphlet may be attributed 
to Toland with a eertain degree of proba- 
bility. It is added to the English translation 
of Giordano Bruno’s ‘Spaccio’ in James 
Martineau’s copy, now in the possession of 
Manchester College, Oxford. The binding is 
of the eighteenth century, but the date cannot 
be fixed exactly. The translation appeared 
1713, and since Toland published it, it is 
possible that he added the following letter, 
dated Paris, 14 June 1706, which in its style 
= its impertinent content is congenial to 


‘A Letter from an Arabian Physician to a 
famous Professor in the University of Hall 
in Saxony, concerning Mahomet’s taking 
up Arms, his keeping of Concubines, and 
his Paradise.’ (Without date, place or 
printer. ) 


The following exist in MS. only: 


1. ‘Livius vindicatus: sive Titum Livium, 
in Sacris Romanorum enarrandis, neque 





credulum fuisse, neque superstitiosum, 
Dissertatio preliminaria, Reverendo Dom- 
ino Smith, E.A.P., S.P’M., Joannes 
Tolandus.’ 16 pp. quarto. (Bodl. Rawlin- 
son. D.377, f. 132.) 

A preliminary essay on Livy sent by Elisha 


Smith (23 Jan. 1706) to Hearne, the editor 
of Livy, with the proposal to insert it in his 
edition (his accompanying letter, Rawlinson 
C. 146, f. 47, is important in various ways). 
It differs from the final edition in title and 
length (16 pp. MS. against 97 pp. printed 
text). 


2. 


oO 


- 


‘ Certain Sayings attributed to Christ and 
not found in the receiv’d Gospels.’ (Brit. 
Mus. Addit, MSS. 4465, fol. 39.) 

‘ Proposals for regulating the Newspapers.’ 
(ib. 4295, fol. 49.) 


Of the following the titles only are given 
in the MSS. : 


. ‘The Church by Law establish’d, or a 


Treatise, wherein Is manifestly prov’d, that 
the Church of England is ncither believ’d 
in its Doctrine, nor obey’d in its Discipline, 
nor observ’d in its Ceremonies, by any one 
Conformist whatsoever, and consequently 
by nobody in the whole world.’ (ib. 4295, 
fol. 67.) 


‘ Priesthood without Priestcraft, or Super- 
stition distinguisht from Religion, Domin- 
ion from Order, and Biggotry from Reason ; 
in The most principall Controversies about 


Church-Government, which at present 
divide and deform Christianity. In two 
Books. Call no man master.’ 1705. (On 


the back a full table of contents of the 
two books notes the pages to ch. 1-5 of the 
first book.) (ib. 4295, fol. 66.) 


‘Superstition unmask’d, wherein The 
nature and effects of this vice in all Reli- 
gions are fairly display’d; containing 1, 
Plutarch’s admirable Treatise of Supersti- 
tion, with concise notes ; 2, The preliminary 
discourse of the celebrated Tanaquil Faber ; 
and 3, A Letter on the same subject, princi- 
pally distinguishing Superstition from Re- 
ligion.’ By Mr. Toland. (ib. 4295, fol. 71). 
(Further MSS. are. mentioned in the first 
life, p. 102.) 


The following list is interesting because it 
reveals the circulation of his MSS. and adds 
some unknown translations 
Bruno. 


of Giordano 
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Manuscripts of mine abroad : 


Harteoeker in Holland, ‘Life of Giordano 

Bruno.’ 

Mrs. Laney, ‘ Revelation no Rule.’ 

Mr. Robinson, ‘ Piece of the Roman educa- 
tion.’ 

Mr. Hewet, ‘ History of the Canon.’ 

Mrs. Laney, ‘ A Letter about Error.’ 

Mr. Wrottesley, ‘A piece of Dr. Chamber- 
len’s.’! 

Mr. Hewet, ‘ Revelation no Rule.’ 

Lord Castleton, ‘ The Cloud and Pillar.’ 

Mr. Fomine (?), ‘ Tolandi peregrinans.’ 

Mr. Hewet, ‘ Translation of Bruno’s Asse, 2 

Dialogues.’ 

Mr. Loyd, ‘ The Creed not Apostolick.’ 

My Lord Molesworth, ‘ Specimen of the His- 
tory of the Druids.’ 

Mr. Castleton, ‘ Shaftesbury’s Letters.’ 

Lady Caines, ‘Part of the History of the 

Druids.’ 

Ld. Aylmer, ‘ Bruno’s Sermon.’ (ib. 4295, 

fol. 43.) 

It must further be noted that some parts 
of his books have been published separately, 
thus, e.g., part II of the ‘ Nazarenus’ as ‘ An 
Account of an Irish Manuscript of the Four 
Gospels’ (Bodl, Godw. Pamphl. 2008 (16)). 
On the other hand the second edition of the 
* Adeisidaimon,’ which is identical with the 
first, has as annex the ‘ Origines Judiaicae’ 
(1709). The title page of the first edition is 
left in the copy of Manchester College, Ox- 
ford, whereas it is cut out in that of the 


Bodleian (Linc. 8, D. 232). 


Dubious are the following items, attributed 
to Toland : 


‘The agreement of the customs of the East 
Indians with those of the Jews and other 
ancient people (transl. from the French of 

de la Créquiniére).’ London, 1705. 
(Brit. Mus. ; Halkett and Laing, ‘ Diction 
of Anonymous and Pseudonymous English 
Literature,’ new ed., 1926, I, p. 50.) 

“The Jacobitism, Perjury and Popery of 
High-Church-Priests.’ London, 1710. 
(Brit. Mus. and Halkett and Laing.) 
Both refer to James Darling, the first to 

‘A Library Manual of. Theological and Gen- 

eral Literature,’ the others to ‘ Cyclop. Bibl.’ 

But this attribution is without any founda- 

tion in fact. The pamphlet starts with an 








1 A letter from J. Chamberlayne, Esq., 21 June 
1718. ib. 4295, f. 27. 








invective against ‘‘Irish and other Cut 

Throat Papists.”’ 

‘High Church displayed; being a complete 
History of the Affair of Dr. Sacheverell,’ 
London, 1711. 

Halkett and Laing give as reference Camb, 

Mod. Hist., vol. v, p. 859; but there is no 

proof. 


‘Pliny the Younger, XXXV Letters.’ (Trans. 
lation.) London, 1726. (F. W. Bateson, 
‘The Cambridge Bibliography of English 
Literature.’ Camb., 1940, vol. ii, p. 767.) 


SUBTRAHENDA. 


Having enumerated what ought to be added 
to Stephen’s list, I must point out what 
should be taken away. Certain tracts pass 
under his name, which are only translation, 
€.g. : 

‘The funeral Elogy (not Elegy : Stephen) and 
Character of her Royal Highness, the late 
Princess Sophia. . . Written originally in 
Latin, translated into English and further 
illustrated by Mr. Toland. Who has added 
the Character of the King, the Prince and 
the Princess.’ 1714. 

It is a translation of J. F. Cramer’s ‘ Elo- 
gium et simulacrum Sophiae principis Han- 
overanae,’ 1714. (The degree of confusion 
existing in this matter is demonstrated by 
Seeber, ‘ John Toland als politischer Schrift 
steller,’ 1933, p. 81, 3, who takes the ‘ Charac- 
teristics’ from the reprint in Abel Boyer, 
‘The political State of Great Britain,’ vol. 
viii, 1714, p. 209, ff. as representing a special 
book, which, however, she is unable to find 
quoted anywhere, not even in the catalogue of 
the Brit. Mus.) 

But much more interesting is the following 
fact. Toland being a poor man was obliged 
to write or finish for other people pamphlets 
which consequently do not belong to him 
We find: 


1. Toland under the direction of Harley. 


1. ‘ The Memorial of the State of England,’ 
1705, was written ‘“‘ by the direction of Mr 
Harley, Secretary of State,’’ in answer to H. 
Poley’s and T. Drake’s ‘ Memorial of the 
Church of England,’ which represented the 
Whig Administration as plotting the ruin d 
the Church. ‘On the suggestion of Mr. 
Harley, who was one of Mr. Toland’s bene 
factors, this treatise was published without 
the author’s name.’’ As this pamphlet wa 
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answered by Thomas Raulins, Toland, again 
directed by Harley, wrote a second pamphlet 
which was dropped after a part of it had been 
printed (Des Maizeaux, l.c., p. 1x.) 


2 ‘The Philippic against France’ was 
found by Harley and put in Toland’s hand 
for publication (similarly the ‘ Memoirs of 
Denzil, Lord Hollis,’ by the Duke of New- 


castle, one of his patrons and benefactors): 


3. Harley further suggested the publica- 
tion of ‘Harrington’s Works’ (Cf. ‘ Collec- 
tin’ etc. II, 227) and possibly the ‘ Militia 
Reform’d and the ‘ Propositions for uniting 
the two East India Companies’ (Cf. Seeber, 
p 8). Even his ‘ Anglia Libera ’ was directed 
by “quelques personnes des premiers dans le 
gouvernement’ among whom, again, was 
probably Harley (Burnet de Kemney to 
Sophia, 13-23 June 1701, O. Klopp, ‘ Die 
Werke von Leibniz,’ vol. viii, p. 265). 

The only really original work resulting from 
the relation to Harley is ‘ The Art of Restor- 
ing.’ Deeply impressed by Harley’s change 
of political attitude but not at all following 
him, he drew here a parallel between General 
Monk and Harley, now Lord Oxford, attack- 
ing his old benefactor in such a brutal 
manner that his pamphlet reached ten edi- 
tions in three months, 


Toland under the direction of Shaftesbury. 


4, I do not wish to repeat what I have 
shown on another occasion,? namely that ‘ The 
Paradoxes of State’ belong to Shaftesbury. 
Today I want to pgint out that he is also 
the author of a pamphlet entitled ‘The 
Danger of Mercenary Parliaments,’ pp. 8, 
London 1698. The opinion that Toland is 
the author originated from the second edition 
‘The Danger of Mercenary Parliaments: 
with a Preface, showing the infinite Mischiefs 
of long and pack’d Parliaments. By the 
Editor of the Earl of Shaftesbury’s Letters to 
Lord Molesworth.’ Ldn, 1722. Yet Toland 
chose this title for no other reason than that 
he had edited for the same publisher, J. 
Peele, these letters which had been so suc- 
cessful that they reached a second edition 
in the same year 1721. The introduction to 
the letters treats the corruption of Parliament 
by bribery in Lord Shaftesbury’s time in these 
words: ‘‘I cannot better describe to you the 
mischievous consequences of that or any the 





labeah® Philosopher of Enthusiasm’ (unpub- 





like future Parliament, than in the words of 
a Pamphlet which was printed in the Year 
1698, with his Lordship’s privity, and which 
you'll find in the second volume of the last 
set of State Tracts.3 It is intitul’d the Danger 
of mercenary Parliaments. It looks too much 
like a jest (says the Author) ’’ etc. He gives 
a second quotation and adds, ‘‘ This passion- 
ate Exclamation was chiefly occasion’d by 
several of the Lord Shaftesbury’s and that 
Gentleman’s friends, coming into the project 
of keeping a standing Army, after King 
William had concluded a peace with 
France.”’4 The publisher adds to Toland’s 
second edition of the tract, that this 
publication was his latest performance 
before his death and that he wrote 
the preface under the . greatest indis- 
position, ‘‘ The account he gave of the fol- 
lowing Pamphlet is, That jit was wrote in 
King William’s Time by Lord Shaftesbury’s 
Direction, and printed and dispersed 
privately at his Expense. And as it is now 
only to be‘met with in the Volumes of State 
Tracts, he thought it would be of general 
Service to make it thus public.’’ One quota- 
tion revealing the Earl’s style and the ten- 
dency of the tract may follow: 


This miserable disappointment of King James’s 
hopes made way for our late glorious Revolution, 
which was brought about by the hearty Endea- 
vours, and accompanied with the most unfeign’d 
Vows and Wishes of all true Lovers of their Coun- 
try, who from hence expected a full deliverance 
from their present Miseries, and a sure Remedy 
for their future Fears: For what. Happiness might 
not the People well hope for under the Govern- 
ment of the best of Kings, supported by the best 
of Titles, viz. The general Consent and Election 
of his People? We were fill’d with golden Dreams 
not only of a bare Security for our Estates and 
Lives, but an inexhausted affluence of all manner 
of Blessings a nation is capable of enjoying. But 
tho we have dreamt the Dreams, yet’ have we 
not seen the Visions. And tho the Nation is by 
this time sadly sensible how wretchedly they have 
fallen short of their expected Happiness, yet are 
they not at all acquainted with the true Spring 
and Fountain from whence all their Misfortunes 
flow, which is indeed no other than that bare- 
fac’d and openly avow’d Corruption, which, like 
a universal Leprosy, has so notoriously infected 
and overspread both our Court and Parliament. 
Tis from hence are plainly deriv’d all the 





3 ‘A Collection of State Tracts, published dur- 
ing the Reign of King William III.’ Ldn. 1706. 
Vol. ii, p. 638, under the title: ‘The Danger of 
aman Parliaments, first printed in the year 

4 ‘Letters from the Earl of Shaftesbury, to 
Robert Molesworth, Esq.’ Ldn. 1721, p. 21. 
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Calamities and Distractions under which the whole | 
Nation at present groans: ‘Tis this that has 
chang’d the very Natures of Englishmen, and of 
Valiant made them Cowards, of Eloquent, Dumb, 
and of honest Men, Villains: ‘tis this can make 
a whole House of Commons eat their own Words, 
and countervote what they hag just before re- 
solv’d on: "Tis this could summon the mercenary 
Members from all quarters of the Town in an 
instant to vote their Fellow Criminals innocent. . . 
Tis this that could make Men of peacable Dis- 
positions and considerable Estates vote’ for a 
Standing Army... "Tis this could make wise 
Men act agaipst their own apparent Interest. In 
short, ’tis this that has infatuated our Prudence, 
stagger’d our Constancy, sully’d our Reputation, 
and introduc’d a total defection of all true Eng- 
lish Principles. Bribery is indeed so sure and un- 
avoidable a way to destroy any Nation, that we 
may all sit down and wonder that so muth as the 
very name of free Government is yet continued to 
us. And if by our’wary choice of Members we 
should happen to recover our antient Constitution, 
we shall with Horror and Amazement look back, 
and reflect on the dreadful Precipice we so nar- 
rowly escap’d. (6). 

If this is not written by Shaftesbury, the 
owner of great estates, the friend of the revo- 
lution and King William, the man to whom 
morals and politics are identical, the coiner 
of long flowing phrases, much too long and 
repetitive—who utterly despised bribery—I do 
not know what Shaftesbury’s style is. If it 
was not written entirely by himself, he cor- 
rected it, like all his writings, before printing 
with such accuracy that it js now his. This 
short tract is really important because it 
marks a missing link in Shaftesbury’s inter- 
nal development. It shows clearly why his 
enthusiasm for King William’s reign faded 
away, why he arrived at the conclusion ‘‘ That 
courts have been the same in all ages’’ (§7), 
why he now suddenly despaired, why he left 
the political arena and chose to retreat.5 


AnTI-TOLANDIAN BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


Even if we add what ought to be added, 
and omit what should be omitted our task 
is not completed without an Anti-Tolandian 
column. No philosopher has aroused so many 
anti-publications, Every action provokes a 
reaction, every: attack a counter-attack. Be- 
cause Toland’s actions are attacks, the violent 
opposition he encounters forms part of his 





5 Toland’s versatile pen was by no means re- 
stricted to the service of the English nobility. The 
Elector ‘Palatine’s Declaration, lately published in 
favour of his Protestant Subjects, and notify’d to 
her Majesty, was published ‘ at the request of the 
flector Palatine’s Minister’ (Des Maizeaux, /.c. p. 





Ixi). 


essence. This Anti-Tolandian bibliography 
excels in quantity as well as in quality. Not 
fewer than fifty-four answers to his ‘ Christ. 
ianity not Mysterious’ have been counted 
down to 1761 (according to J. M. Robertson 
‘A Short History of Freethought,’ 1906, vol 
ii, p. 129). Such famous names as Locke 
Samuel Clarke, Leibniz, Berkeley and Daniel 
Defoe have to be included in thie list, Locke, 
involved in a quarrel with Stillingfleet, 
who had made him _ responsible for 
Toland’s opinions, dissociates himself from 
his follower. ‘Mr. Locke’s Reply to the 
Bishop of Worcester’s Answer to his Second 
Letter’ (1699) interpreted Toland as desirous 
to make amends for what the Unitarians had 
omitted, by giving an account of réason. 
Leibniz in his conciliatory manner wrote 
‘ Annotatiunculae Subitaneae ad Librum de 
Christianismo Mysteriis carente ; Conscriptae 
8 Augusti 1701’ (‘A Collection of Several 
Pieces of Mr. J. T.’, 1726, vol. ii, App. p. 60). 
Berkeley’s ‘ Alciphron’ attacks Toland to- 
gether with the whole sect of Freethinkers or 
Minute Philosophers. Samuel Clarke wrote 
‘Some Reflections against Amyntor.’ Daniel 
Defoe contributed ‘A farther Argument 
against Ennobling Foreigners in Answer to 
the Two Parts of the State Anatomy, 1717.’ 

Further material concerning this column, 
as well as unpublished letters of Toland, in- 
cluding his correspondence with Shaftesbury, 
will be given in my paper: ‘‘ John Toland 
and the Age of Enlightenment,” to be pub- 
lished in R.E.S, 

F. H. Hernemany. 


SOME UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF 
JOHN GIBSON LOCKHART TO 
JOHN WILSON CROKER. 


T.—1819-1824 (Continued). 
(See ante p. 152.) 


THE most dramatic incident in Lockhart’s 
life—an incident which must have cast 
a shadow over his early years—was his chal- 
lenge of John Scott, editor of the London 
Magazine, at the beginning of 1821. Natur 
ally in an age of periodical vindictiveness, 
duelling flourished. The next three letters 
in Lockhart’s agitated handwriting, though 
undated, must belong to early January 1621 
(the first letter should perhaps come last). 
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John Scott, either from a desire to give pub- 
licity to the London Magazine, begun in 
January 1820, or more probably, as he himself 
insists, from genuine disgust at the fustiga- 
tions of Blackwood’s Magazine, had concen- 
trated his batteries upon Lockhart; and 
Lockhart had come to London and challenged 
his persecutor. Lockhart apparently had 
sought Croker at the Admiralty without 
success, 


My dear Sir, 

I have been so unfortunate as to find you 
absent and shall not have another oppor- 
tunity of seeing you. I set off this even- 
ing for Edinburgh. 

Mr, Murray has kindly offered to do every- 
thing concerning the enclosed—but in case 
Mr. Baldwin [owner of the London Maga- 
zine] should refuse to print it perhaps you 
will have the kindness to say a word for me 
to the Morning Post. 

Accept once more of my sincerest acknow- 
ledgements and of my best wishes for Mrs. 
Croker & yourself. 

Your most obliged & faithful 
J. G. Lockhart. 





Admiralty one o’clock. 


Dear Sir, 

I have been here from 4 o’clock but am 
compelled not to stay any longer and I fear 
I must ask you to excuse me at dinner also. 

The moment I have it in my power to let 
you know how this shuffling Dog [John 
Scott] is to conclude the affair you shall 
probably hear from me in a couple of hours 
—or if possible I shall call on you. Believe 
me with the deepest sense of my obligations 
to you 





Very sincerely yrs 
J. G. Lockhart. 
5 o'clock Admiralty. 
| 
Dear Sir, 

To the note which I wrote yesterday at | 
the Admiralty and which was left at Mr. 
Scotts home (he being from home) by Mr. 
Christie, the gentleman returned the | 
answer marked No. 1, waiving of course by 
his silence all claim to any feeling of per- | 
smal injury or to any personal right for | 
calling upon me. 

I replied by No 2. I was very anxious | 
indeed to have the benefit of shewing this. 
to you but the hour fixed by Mr. Scott 
prevented me frm being able to do so. His 


| lished in the spring of 1821. 


second (mirabile dictu!) was amissing when 
Mr, Christie went with this paper and he 
being received which he had little expected 
by the principal read to him the essential 
part of it. He refused after hearing it to 
go on (just as before) and I then sent im- 
mediately that of which N° 3 is a copy. 

I have for obvious reasons transferred my 
address to lodgings here in my friend’s 
neighbourhood—and you will perceive that 
it was necessary for me to be here to-night 
in case of any message. 

I shall nevertheless (having deputed a 
proper person to receive any message for me) 
come to the Admiralty to-morrow morning 
about 11 o’clock for the purpose of hearing 
anything you may have to suggest & of 
again expressing my profound sense of grat- 
itude for your very great kindness. I have 
the honour to be very faithfully yours 


J. G. Lockhart. 


After his antagonist’s departure to Edin- 
burgh John Scott carried on the war- 
fare in the press and (thanks to a 
couple of amateur seconds) at Chalk Farm 
at 9 p.m. on 16 Feb. 1821, by the 
light of the moon, J. H. Christie, Lock- 
hart’s friend at Oxford, after firing once in 
the air, shot and fatally wounded Scott. The 
event no doubt largely cooled Lockhart’s in- 
terest in Blackwood’s Magazine, cause of the 
tragedy: in a letter of 16 Nov. 1825, he in- 
forms Croker, in connection with the dislike 
expressed by Hay and Barrow of his appoint- 
ment to the editorship of the Quwuarterly 
Review : 

I can easily gather that these gentlemen consider 


me a man. of squibs & of squibs alone & that they 
lay to my charge all the abuse that ever appeared 
in Blackwood and above all a sort of connection 
with Blackwood which has had no existence—I 
having in reality ceased to write almost at all in 
his paper for many years back. . 


A sentence in a short note from Croker, 16 
Dec. 1821, runs: 


We are all agog for the Pirate. I hear there is a 


| sea fight in it which rivals the amphitheatre of 


Valerius in horror and sublimity. 
Valerius ’ was Lockhart’s first novel, pub- 
He could not 
compete with his father-in-law in historical 
fiction ; he was dissatisfied with Blackwood’s 
Magazine; he was too diffident to succeed as 
a lawyer. For three more years he drifted. 
Then he left Edinburgh for London. 
From the relatively meagre correspondence 
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of the years 1822, 1823, and 1824 not much is | 


worth presenting. On 4 Feb, 1822, Lockhart 
refers to one of his countrymen with disdain : 

Mr. Galt the author of the Annals of the Parish 
has published an atrocious trio. of Duodecimos 
which I think will seriously injure his reputation. 
Uneducated men never know when they should stop 
and I suppose he thinks it necessary to tip us six 
or seven volumes per annum like his betters. 

On 22 August he refers. with equal lack of 
sympathy to the unfortunate Queen Caroline : 
‘*T do not presume to occupy your time fur- 
ther in the midst of this hellish row of her 
Majesty’s making. . .”’ 

Two letters of 1823 may conclude this sur- 
vey: of interest since they deal with a man 
of talent, perhaps of genius, whom Lockhart 
must have known intimately for a time. 
William Maginn, so tragic and _  s0 
picturesque a ‘figure in English litera 
ture, whether in his own proper person, 
or as a character (‘‘ Captain Shandon ’’) in 
Thackeray’s ‘ Pendennis,’ entered Trinity 
College, Dublin, in 1804, a boy of ten. In 
his ‘ Memoir of William Maginn,’ R. Shelton 
Mackenzie—who, if he does not always show 
scholarly accuracy does illustrate the minor 
virtue of readability—dramatically depicts 
the first day in college of ‘‘ Maginn of Cork,” 
even more childlike in appearance than in 
years, with his large linen collar and frill 
turned over, short jacket and leather cap, and 
of course a student’s gown (considerably 
abbreviated from the original), searching out 
Dr. Barrett to gain the Hebrew premium. 
‘* Who are you, little boy, and what are you 
doing in that gown?’ sharply asked Barrett, 
scenting horseplay, on accidentally meeting 
the young gentleman in the College-yard of 


Trinity, ‘‘ Maginn of Cork,’’ responded the 
pigmy. ‘‘I got tenth place at entrance yes- 


terday; I am now going to find Dr. Barrett 
that I may get the Hebrew premium.’’ He 
did. 

His precocity and lithographic memory 
gave Maginn a brilliant record at Trinity ; 
he built up an extraordinary linguistic know- 
ledge, remarkably expanded by his own 
studies after he left the university. He grad- 
uated before he was fourteen and he received 
the degree of Doctor of Laws at the unpre- 
cedented age of twenty-three... His first 
contribution to Blackwood’s Magazine in 
November 1819, ‘‘ Chevy Chase; a Poem— 
Idem Latine Redditum,’’ shows his humour 
and his linguistic skill. Quickly assuming 








the character of ‘‘ O’ Doherty ”’ thereafter, he 
poured out page after page of frothy verse wai 
prose, as well as of virulent criticism, in the 
pages of Maga. He became personally 
acquainted with William Blackwood and his 
supporters, in Edinburgh, in May 1821, On 
13 July 1821, Lockhart wrote to Hogg: 


. . . Wilson is quite mad wt idleness and cham- 
pagne ever since his lectures were done. Black- 
wood seems in great feather but how he gets on w 
his magazine God in heaven knows. He won't tell 
me the name of the author of a single paper now- 
a-days. I have not written a line for these eight 
or nine months & Wilson nothing more than the 
Tete a Tete [see ‘ An Hour’s Téte-a-Téte with the 
Public,’ Blackwood’s Magazine, October 1820]. He 
has got his man who wrote against Leslie living 
under his roof these some days past. He is the 
queerest devil you ever sow —orleks like a fish—& 
tells stories worthy of Sir Dan Donelly. . . [National 
Library of Scotland]. 


The last two sentences refer, of course, to 
Maginn, who, after his marriage in 1893 
migrated to London and literary life. The 
subsequent coolness with Blackwood in 1829; 
Maginn’s importance in founding in 1830 
Fraser’s Magazine, which, without Black- 
woods restraining hand, showed all the Irish- 
man’s cleverness but also his lack of ballast; 
his contributions to all sorts of periodicals, 
Whig and Tory, thereafter ; his reconciliation 
with Blackwood in 1834; his gradual demor- 
alisation by drink and his death in 1842, at 
the age of forty-eight, do not concern us here, 

The first of the two following letters con- 
tains an interesting outline of Croker’s early 
Satiric pieces. 

25 July 1823. 

My dear Sir, 

A Doctor Maginn whom Mr. Blackwood 
has introduced to me, happen’d to say that 
he has sent you 30 shillings worth of works 
chiefly lampoons attributed to me, I know 
not what he may have sent you, but to guard 
you & myself against ‘‘ suspected trash and 
dulness not my own’’ I will confide to you 
the whole truth on that subject. I wrote (in 
a week) some verses on the stage called 
‘‘ Familiar Epistles ’’ also a satirical sketch 
of the City of Dublin, in prose under the 
guise of ‘‘ an intercepted letter from Can- 
ton.’’ The success of these pieces was very 
great & they produced a school of imita- 
tions, of which, I will only say, that I 
should be very sorry to be suspected of 
writing any of them. One in particular 
called ‘‘ Cutchacutchoo,”’ was a downright 
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libel on society in Dublin, & on myself 
amongst the rest; yet this dull & malevo- 
lent thing was imputed to me. In order to 
defeat the venom of this, I drew up, one 
morning, a little prose tract called ‘‘ the 
History of Cutchacutchoo.”’ 

All this was when I was about 22 or 23 
years old. 
“In 1808 or 1809 I publish’d a Sketch of 
the State of Ireland & in 1809 the Battle 
of Talavera, with some verses which I had 
written previously on the Battle of Trafal- 
gar, & these five pamphlets are the whole of 
my writings or publications in Ireland & 
indeed I believe the two latter were first pub- 
lish’d in London; but of that I am not sure, 
but sure I am that the above 5 are the 
only things from my pen & that therefore at 
least 20 of your 30 have been most proflig- 
ately squander’d. 

Yours ever, 
oo. Wea. 

I want to hear from Scott about certain 

ballads 


Chiefswood Melrose August 34 1823. 
My dear Sir, 

Having been from home I did not receive 
your note till this morning. I dare say my 
friend Maginn who is one of the greatest 
quizzers extant would think it a fine thing 
tc put a bit of fudge upon you. But I must 
acquit him of having done any injustice 
behind your back. - When he was here two 
years ago I had happened to be speaking 
of the Familiar Epistles & the sketch of the 
State of Ireland with both of which I had 
long been acquainted & asked him if there 
were any things of yours done about that 
time. He said that he believed not—that 
there were plenty of pamphlets which some 
people had attributed to you—that he had 
a collection of these & wd send me a sight 
of them—but that I would see at once the 
productions were not yours but silly imita- 
tions, Accordingly he sent me a huge packet 
—only one of the enclosures was marked 
“this by C—— for certain.’? This was the 
Canton Letter. Neither ‘‘ Cutchacutchoo ”’ 
nor “the history of Cutchacutchoo ’’ were 
among the brochures I got from him. I 
assure you I never heard anything but what 
is your property (of this kind I mean) 
ascribed to you and I am sure nobody who 
has read the Familiar Epistles, far less who 
has read the Sketch could attribute to you 





such things as the Doctor handed to me... 
Believe me yours very faithfully 
J. G. Lockhart. 


II. —1825-1837, 


If Croker did not take a leading part in 
trying to prevent Lockhart’s appointment as 
editor of Murray’s Quarterly Review, he was 
exceedingly cool in his attitude towards that 
appointment. He contributed no more than a 
single article to the Quarterly between Decem- 
her 1825 and January 1831, and it is not 
surprising therefore that only half a dozen 
letters occur in Lockhart’s correspondence 
with him from his own arrival in London 
at the end of 1825, through 1830. The first of 
these letters shall be quoted, however, since 
it contains a sketch of the Scotch author 
George Gleig. 


25 Pall Mall December 20 [1825]. 
My dear Sir, 

The Subaltern is written by an old 
acquaintance of mine Mr. Gleig. He was 
at college with me at Oxford at the time 
when the Duke’s victories were following 
each other so rapidly in Spain and at length 
unable to resist the fascination threw off cap 
& gown & joined the army in the field. He 
served afterwards in the campaign of New 
Orleans where he was badly wounded & wrote 
an account of that business which was pub- 
lished by Murray some four or five years 
ago. But he could not then write by any 
means as he now does. Being thrown on 
halfpay by the results of Waterloo, Gleig 
returned to college took orders in due time 
and has now a pretty good living in Kent. 
His father is one of the Bishops of the Scots” 
Episcopal Church and ranks very high as a 
Divine in the opinion of the principal Dons 
of the English Church. The son is a most 
worthy & pleasant fellow as indeed his book 
shews. He is now engaged in writing a 
history of the Military Life of the Duke of 
Wellington for a work entitled ‘‘ Constable’s 
Miscellany &c. &c.’’, & designed for cheap 
popular circulation. 

I am very glad to hear the opinion you 
express of my friends book & remain, my 
dear Sir, most faithfully yours 

J. G. Lockhart. 


By 1831 Lockhart had won Croker’s respect 
and friendship—as the hundred and thirty 
letters of the next seven years, 1831-1837, 
abundantly prove. These letters offer an inti- 
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mate, kaleidoscopic picture of the inner work- 


ings of the most powerful Tory periodical in 
Britain; they prove Croker’s prehensile- 
minded variety as a writer on literature, poli- 
tics, history and miscellaneous subjects :— 
whatever his aesthetic limitations and occa- 
sional obtuseness as a critic, Croker was cer- 
tainly the sheet-anchor of the Quarterly 
Review, ready with ‘“‘ literary excursions of a 
high order ”’ to float off the good solid lengthy 
pieces — the pitces de resistance — which 
he could also write so effectively; and they 
attest Lockhart’s firmness, energy, and capa- 
city as editor, his quiet control of a brilliant 
if sometimes stormy coadjutor, whom he 
assists, applauds, stimulates, and sometimes 
discreetly restrains. 

From the mass of material I shall offer 
enough excerpts to give some notion of the 
relation of Lockhart and Croker and their 
collaboration in the Quarterly Review—shall 
then touch briefly upon Lockhart’s critical 
dicta—and, even more briefly, shall review the 
politics of the period, which reach a crescendo 
in the Reform Bill of 1832 and then subside 
as the Whigs come into power. 


‘* Your addition about the chancellor is 
splendid & altogether the peroration is 


superb,”’ runs a letter of 28 Oct. 1831; ‘‘ Your 
hand will be the salvation of the Review for 
not only are your own papers always delight- 
ful & valuable but the feeling we have your 
help will strengthen & sustain in a variety 
of ways both publisher & editor,”’ runs an- 
other of 7 July 1832. In an undated letter 
(probably 1834) Lockhart writes, ‘‘ I consider 
the Q. R. as bound to follow your advice, 
whenever it can be obtained ’’; and in 5 Feb. 
1836, to soothe Croker in one of his periodical 
flare-ups, he writes also: 

The stricter your connection w the Q. 
the larger your contributions—the more completely 
you may take on yourself the political department 
—the more advantageous will it be for the Q.R. in 
my opinion. .. But if you have felt the demand 
on yr time & thoughts greater than you altogether 
liked, you will of course make a decision less agree- 
able to me. I hope & trust on the whole that the 
Q. R. is not to lose you. If it does, it will go down 
apace & the Conservative Cause will lose an impor- 
tant element of strength—& influence the day that 
decline reaches no very distant stage of its progress. 
incidentally, Lockhart 
refers to Murray as “‘ a man habitually given 
to change of purpose.’’ Although his rela- 
tions with the owner of the Quanterly Review 
were cordial and although he paid deference 


In this same letter, 


ee | 


to his ideas and wishes, he occasionally ye. 
lieves his petulance against him, as in this 
conclusion to an undated letter (probably 
written in the spring of 1834): ‘ Pray fop. 
give all this—you know our man & will under. 
stand my ever recurring difficulty with man- 
aging him as well as his review.” 

In a communication at the end of 1834 Lock. 
hart outlines in somewhat more detail his 
difficulties as an editor: 


; You have ever been the best natured as 
well as the most powerful -of contributors & | 
assure you I shall endeavour to bring the Review 
into the shape you describe. But alas ! it is most 
difficult to accomplish such a scheme. I have 
lately tried Hers{clhel & Whewall & they have both 
wholly failed. The truth is the man who writes 
admirable books fails in ten cases out of 12 to make 
even a tolerable reviewer. Again I haye lately 
tried Morier & w even worse success. Now these 
are in their several lines the very first names in 
England. But we must even persevere & try to do 
our best. 

It is my conviction that the Q. R. has two 
grounds of general support which are not likely 
wholly to desert us. 1. It is got up w infinitely more 
care & accuracy of thought & language than any 
other periodical work & 24. it speaks on the whole 
the feeling & opinion & taste of a higher order of 
society than any other. Our sale may, probably 
will, decline still more—but if it fell off treble 750 
it wd be far above any other such work. . . 

Lockhart’s -own ‘“‘ care and _ accuracy” 
appear throughout the correspondence, He 
inundates his ally with pamphlets as well as 
books : 

Have you seen “The Parliamentary Com- 
panion ’’? In case you have not I, from hearing 
Barrow of the Mirorr speak of it as full of grand 
a ask Murray to put a copy in yr box (October 


I much wish to hear what you will say on the 
state of affairs now & John Murray Jun® sends you 
some pamphlets; the one ‘* What have the Whigs 
done ?” is by Capt Marryatt. a recent convert 
from radicalism to Toryism (December 1834). 

Anxious to help Croker with an article, he 
copies in longhand a part of Earl Grey's 
speech from The Times of 4 Oct. 1831, and in- 
cludes in his next letter a newspaper clipping 
of Whig absurdity: ‘‘a small but. rich 
advertisement of the Battle folk—in which the 
Lords are prettily treated. Perhaps you can 
introduce it.’’ In December of the same year 
he writes : 

The Revue Encyclopedique the ablest of all the 
French Republican journals says “shall we be 
cheated of the Revolution pour la quelle LA FRANCE 
avait conspirge pendent quinze ans?” I have 
marked a cross at the passage which recalled this 
dictum. 


The quotation Croker wants may be found 
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in Ovid’s ‘ 
Dumont’s ‘ Souvenirs Sur Mirabeau,’ which 
contains passages “‘ peculiarly applicable to 
the present time & conclusive in the con- 
troversy Croker v. Macaulay ’’? (February 


1832). 


[| have seen part of your admirable paper on 
French novels & I had written to B [asil] Hall be- 
fore 1 got your counter order but his reply may 
still bring some fact. The Sketch of Rousseau is 
superb but I think you omit his triumphant blas- 
phemy at the close of the narrative (March 12, 


What I thought of was Rousseau’s appeal to God 

t he was a man at the end of the Confessions 
(Maich 14, 1836). 

Lockhart will visit Sir Henry Halford and 
persuade him to permit an extract or two 
from his Journal ‘‘ to give interest to your 
Buonaparteana ’’ (November 1836). How 
well the Baron d’ Haussez could speak English 
is a burning question in the autumn of 1833. 


I met last night a Baron de Capelle or some 
such name who was they said one of Charles X’s 
ministers & who was of the Holyrood party. He 
says d Haussez’ book is disgraceful to his talents 
& to his feelings & he can’t account for its appear- 
ance. He said when I asked hm as to his Eng- 
lish now, “ Il parle tres peu tres mal — comme 
moi”: | heard M. de C. try to speak English a 
little afterwards & nothing cd be.worse. . . 


Again, 


[ have written queries to Sir F. Freeling & 
expect his answer hourly. As to the Baron 
d'Haussez’s English I have called on the only man 
in town that I knew to have met w him but missed 
my man as yet. 

French affairs, it will be noted, receive 
much attention during these years, for the 
Forty Days and the barricades may well crop 
out in England if the radicals start cutting 
the throats of respectable people. In a post- 
script to a letter about the end of 1833 Lock- 
hart gleefully quotes from Lord Mahon, then 
in Paris; 

“The opposition in France have hit on a new 
device for annoying Louis Philippe. The young 
Parrots are brought up to exclaim constantly 
Jemappes! Valmy ! Valmy ! Jemappes !” 
they say they expect the cries of the birds to be 


mistaken for King’s speeches—” The Bill ! 
Reform! Reform ! the Bill ! 


Naturally too the French Revolution had its 
relevance in 1832, Even when away from 


London Lockhart can send spicy hints con- | 


cerning the Abbé de Colbert. A letter of 28 


Dec. 1832, sent from Ditton Park, residence 
of Lord Montagu, runs thus: 





Dear Croker, 

It was odd enough that on reaching this 
place I shd find myself in the midst of a 
numerous party almost all of whom had been 
familiar with your friend M, Le Trie, & 
were of course enjoying the discovery of his 
new see of Gast. The.old Duke of Buc- 
cleuch (Lord Montagu’s father) knew him 
as Abbé de Colbert in-his youth & when the 
emigration took place the Bishop of Rhodez 
was received & all but domiciliated at Dal- 
keith. 

An uncle of the Bishop was sent into 
France at the request of the great Colbert 
& rose high in the Army under his patron- 
age. Having no family his uncle desired 
that his brother the then laird of Castlehill 
shd christen a younger son Seignelay & send 
the boy over to him, to be provided for in 
the French church & tho’ the family were 
Presbyterians this was done accordingly. The 
Abbé de Colbert was when the Duke of B. 
visited Paris on his travels a gay man of 
fashion—he was high in favour with the 
Court of Louis XV; & so much so with 
Louis XVI afterwards & especially with 
Marie Antoinette that but for the Revolu- 
tion he must have risen to the height of 
ecclesiastical preferment. 

He was a worthy, goodnatured & exceed- 
ingly pleasant man, & was concealed a long 
while in his diocese by the affection of his 
people from the pursuit of the Jacobin emis- 
saries. When at length obliged to quit 
Rhodez he found shelter in the lodgings of 
a female of frail reputation in Paris, who 
had liked the Abbé de Colbert, & thro’ her 
management at length escaped to the Rhine, 
carrying nothing with him but a huge wig- 
block—without which he never afterwards 
moved, & which, observing how people 
laughed at its constant companionship, he 
christened M le Chevalier de Rhodez. One 
day, however, having come to Bothwell 
Castle by a diligence the block had been 
neglected & carried on by the coach. The 
wig could not be properly dressed, & the 
Bishop came down to dinner in venerable 
gray hair—which being much admired by 
the ladies the Bishop never again resumed 
the wig. 

When he reached Scotland three elder 
brothers had died, & he was de jure Colbert 
de Castlehill, A younger brother, however, 
was in possession & had a family. The 
Bishop was invited by him to assume his in 
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heritance but he declined, & wd only accept 
a small annuity, on which he subsisted till 
1810, when he died. 

Lord Montagu says he was greatly res- 
pected by the other emigrant bishops & took 
a lead at all their meetings especially those 
held at the time of Buonaparte’s Concordat 
when he was the sturdiest against going into 
any of the Pope’s conciliatory plans. ‘‘ The 
old fool,’’ he said to Lord Montagu; “he 
wad deprive us of the only thing we have left 
—our honour.”’ 

He spoke English fluently with an odd 
mixture of Scotch & French in his pronun- 
ciation & accent. ‘‘ Come now,”’ 


the Itch? ”’ 
week I left the highlandse—for 
cure me. 


stone.”’ 


I can find no pen that will move in my 
fingers here & the ink is like Scotch blood 
—thicker than water—therefore I close. I 
thought you might b: amused with anything 
about the good prelate who owes so much to 


your care, 
Ever yours 


J. G. Lockhart. 


Atan Lanc Strovt. 
(To be concluded.) 


said some 
one, ‘‘ speak honestly, Bishop, had you ever 
‘* Had I ever the Itch”’ he 
answered, ‘‘ faith I never wanted it till the 
then my 
mother thought it might be worth while to 
Until then the old Lady knew it 
wd be throwing away her butter & brim- 


| 


THE FAMILY OF HEAD, CO. BERKS, 


NOW JAMES : THE NORTHBOURNE 
ANCESTRY. 


HERE were 


many families of 


the sixteenth century. 


Of these the main ones appear to have been 
those—in alphabetical order—of (1) Beedon 
(Stanmere alias Stanmore in the parish of 
Beedon), whence—as I shall show—came, as 
a senior line, the Heads of Hodcott in the 
parish of West Ilsley, and, as a junior line, 
the Heads of Langley in the parish of Hamp- 
stead Norris; (2) Chilton; (3) Leckhamp- 
stead ; and (4) Winterbourne in the parish of 
Chieveley, whence also the Heads of New- 


bury. 
Of No. 


the 
name of Head flourishing in Berkshire in 


(4) I have written in the forth- 
coming issue of the Journal of the Berks 








Archaeological Society; and the present 
article concerns itself solely with No. (1), 


The Heads of Langley—such junior line of 
No. (1)—are now represented by one who 
bears the surname of James, namely Lon 
Northbourne; such surname of James, in 
place of Head, having been assumed by his 
forebear Walter James Head (cire. 1759-1829), 
who was created a Baronet on 30 June 179), 

Burke’s ‘ Peerage and Baronetage,’ 40th 
edition, 1878, p. 662, s.n. ‘‘ James,’’ as like. 
wise the 1939 edition, s.n. ‘‘ Northbourne,” 
does not assign much ancestry to such 
Baronet — to whom I shall refer mor 
particularly later under ‘‘(2) The Lang. 
ley Line,’’ Generation X—taking him 
back only two generations and. assigning to 
him, and in my opinion wrongly assigning to 
him, as grandparents ‘‘ Richard Head” (of 
no stated locality) and ‘‘ Elizabeth, daughter 
of John Wallis, Esq., of Soundness House, 
Oxon, only son and heir of the learned mathe. 
matician, Dr, John Wallis, Savilian Profes- 
sor in the University of Oxford.’’ Burke 
adds, in somewhat airy manner, that ‘‘ This 
family, whose patronymic was Head, has been 
seated at Langley Hall, Co, Berks, since the 
time of Henry VIII and is a branch of the 
Kentish Baronets of the same name. 


Such allegations are, in my _ opinion, 
seriously open to challenge; and I should 
greatly like to leave upon record the views 
which I have formed as the result of pro 
longed research. Let me now state them. 


Such Baronet’s grandfather was not 
Richard Head. Neither was his grandmother 
Elizabeth née Wallis. Henry VIII reigned 
from 1509 to 1547. The-family did not, in 
my opinion, possess Langley Hall before the 
seventeenth century. The alleged Kentish 
connection is entirely unknown to me 
and I even venture to entertain doubt 
as it its ever having existed; and 
the more so, as I can trace this Lang- 
ley line (as also, of course, the senior 
line at Hodcott, Co. Berks), straight back to 
John Head of Beedon, Co. Berks, who died 
between 22 Feb. 1543/4 and 4 April 1544. 
The whole chart of the family which I have 
drawn up seems to be perfectly clear and to 
leave no room for doubt. With avoidance of 
all unnecessary detail I should like to 


leave on record the net effect, generation by 
generation, 
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Barly Ancestry of both the Hodcott and the 
Langley Lines. 


I. Jonn Heap, above-mentioned, made his 
Will on 22 Feb. 1543/4, describing himself 
therein as ‘“‘ John Hede of Budon’’ (i.e., 
Beedon), ‘‘ Co. Berks; and such Will was 
proved in Arch. Berks, on 4 April 1544. He 
married — née —, by whom he had issue two 
sons (both named John) and a daughter, his 
elder son being : 


Il. Joun Heap, whose Will dated 11 April 
(year not stated), wherein he described him- 
self as ‘‘ John Hedd of Stanmere, p. Beden,’’ 
was proved in Arch, Berks on 29 April 1568. 
He was buried in the Church of Beedon. He 
married Alice née —, whose Will, dated 20 
February (year not stated) was proved in 
Arch. Berks on 3 May 1576, and by whom 
he had issue two sons and a daughter, his 
elder son being : 

Ill. Jonny Heap, whose Will, dated 30 
April 1603, wherein he described himself as 
“John Head of Stanmore, Co. Berks, Yeo- 
man,” was proved in Arch, Berks, on 3 Nov. 
1603. He married Elizabeth née —, who sur- 
vived him and by whom he had issue four 
sons and five daughters (of whom Thomas 
the fourth son married Katherine née — and 
left a Will dated 29 May 1649, in’ which he 
descrited himself as ‘‘ Thomas Head of Bee- 
don, Co. Berks, Yeoman’’ and which was 
proved at London, in the P.C.C., on 23 June 
1652). Of such four sons the eldest was: 


IV. Joun Heap, whose Will, dated in 1643, 
wherein he described himself as ‘‘ John Hedd 
of Stanmore, p. Beedon, Yeoman,” was 
proved in the P.C.C. in 1646 or 1647. Such 
Will shows him to have had lands in Stan- 
more, Hanny, Peasemore and Langley, as 
also “ Braides’’ in Shaw and ‘‘ Kimber.” 
He is, doubtless, the John Head of Beedon 
who was High Collector for Berks for the 
purposes of the Lay Subsidy Roll of 1629, 
concerning which I may refer my readers to 
the late Mr. Walter E. Money’s article in 
the Reading Mercury of 22 July 1916. He 
married Grace née (probably) Pococke, daugh- 
ter of Richard Pococke of Shaw Dean (an 
inference to be drawn from Mr. Money’s said 
article). His said wife was living in 1643 
and by her he had issue an only child, a son: 


V. Joun Heap, whose Will dated 25 Sept. 


- 1656, wherein he described himself as ‘‘ John 


Head of Stanmore, Yeoman,” was proved in 





the P.C.C. on § May 1657. Such Will shows 
him to have had lands, etc., as follows: Bee- 
don, ‘“‘ Braydes’’ in Shaw, tithes of farm of 
Hampstead Worvill (sic), the Manor of 
Hanny, a farm at Hodcott in the parish of 
West Isley, Woodvill (query Woodhill) in 
the parish of Challow, Witmans (query Wit- 
nams) and Peasemore. He married Anne 
née (clearly from the terms of his Will) 
Savoury, a daughter of one Bartholomew 
Savoury, who had himself died, leaving a 
Will, before 25 Sept. 1656. By her—whose 
own Will, dated 25 Oct. 1686, mentioning 
(inter alia) ‘‘ Witnams”’ (sic) in Peasemore, 
and leaving numerous legacies, including one 
to ‘‘my grandson John Head of Langley in 
the Parish of Hampstead Norris, Co. Berks,”’ 
was proved, at Oxford, in Arch. Berks, on 25 
Feb. 1686/7—he had issue three sons, John, 
Thomas and Adam, as well as three daugh- 
ters. (Let me touch, as I pass, upon such 
son Adam Head. Under the Will of his said 
paternal grandfather he was to have all the 
latter’s lands in Langley in the parish of 
Hampstead Norris, and also ‘‘ Braides’’ in 
the parish of Shaw, and, under his own 
father’s Will, the latter’s lands in Beedon, 
‘* Braydes ’’ in Shaw and the tithes of a farm 
in Hampstead, i.e., Hampstead Norris. His 
own Will, dated 22 Oct. 1669—wherein he 
described himself as ‘‘ Adam Head of Stan- 
more, p. Beedon, Co. Berks, Gent.”’, and 
which shows him to have had property in 
Beedon, Peasemore and Leckhampstead—was 
proved in the P.C.C, on 9 Dec. 1669.) 

And now—at this point—we must sub- 
divide into two lines: (1) The Hodcott Line, 
and (2) The Langley Line. 


(1): The Hodcott Line, 


VI. Joun Heap, the eldest of such three 
sons of the said John and Anne Head, was, 
under his said paternal grandfather’s Will, 
to have the latter’s lands in Hanny, and, 
under his own father’s Will, the latter’s farm 
at Hodcott aforesaid as well as other property. 
In 1662 he bought the manor of Hodcott from 
Mr. Southby of Abingdon. I have in my 
possession an original deed dated 1 May 1678 
—given to me in 1925 by the above-men- 
tioned Mr. Walter E. Money, F.S.A., the 
distinguished historian of Newbury—wherein 
this John Head is called ‘‘ John Hedd of 
Hodcott, Co. Berks, Gent.’’ It is a Deed of 
Release to him, so described, by his brother 
Thomas Head, therein described as “ one of 
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the sonnes of John Hedd late of Stanmere, 
Co. Berks, Yeoman, deceased,’’ of and from 
a legacy or bequest to such Thomas Head 
under the above-mentioned Will of their said 
father dated 25 Sept, 1656. In 1669 the John 
Head with whom I am presently dealing was 
Sheriff of Berks. His Will, dated 28 Dec. 
1699—wherein he described himself as ‘‘ John 
Head of Hodcott, p. West Ilsley, Co. Berks, 
Esquire,’ and wherein he appointed as one 
of his Overseers “‘ my loving kinsman”’ 
(clearly, from what will hereinafter appear, 








Appleton aforesaid and afterwards of Londed 


| LL.D., and D.L. Cos. Berks and Oxon, who, 


his nephew) ‘‘ John Head of Langley Farm, | 


. Hampstead Norris, Co. Berks, Gent.’’— | ; ; 
P P , ’ | above), was, under his said paternal grand. 


was proved in the P.C.C, on 16 Aug. 1701. 


He married — (probably Jane) née Tubbe, | 


daughter of John and Margaret Tubbe, by 


such son being: 

VII. Joun Heap, born circ. 1679. He died 
on 12 Feb, 1746/7 in the 68th year of his 
age and was buried at West Ilsley. M.I. there. 
Administration with his Will dated 24 Feb. 
1743—wherein he described himself as ‘‘ John 
Head df Hodcott, Co. Berks, Esquire ’’—and 


Codicil thereto, dated 3 July 1746, annexed, | 


was granted in the P.C.C. on 10 Sept. 1747. 
He married Frances Elizabeth née Sellwood, 


daughter of the Rev. Robert Sellwood; and | 


by her—who was born circ. 1695 and who, 
dying on 31 Aug. 1756 in the 61st year of her 
age, was buried at West Ilsley; M.I. there 
—he had issue three daughters and an only 
son : 

VIII. Joun Heap of Hodcott, Esquire, 
born circ. 1719, owner of the Manor of Hod- 
eott, who, dying on 8 Feb. 1803, in the 84th 
year of his age, was buried at West LIlsley. 
M.I. there. I will refer to his Will in a 
moment, 


in his own turn, left the Manor of Hodeott 
to his nephew—eldest son of his brother 
Richard Southby (1750-1825) of Chievely, (‘o, 
Berks—namely ; : 

X. Richard Southby, born in 1804;—and 


there I leave this line. 
(2) The Langley Line. 


VI. Tuomas Heap, the second of the three 
above-mentioned sons of the said John and 
Anne Head (for whom see Generation VY 


father’s Will, to have the latter’s lands in 


| Peasemore at 24 years of age, and, under 


: | the Will of his own above-mentio 
whom he had issue a son and three daughters, | ned brother 


| ‘of Langley 


| Adam Head, he came in for the latter’s free- 


hold lands and hereditaments in Beedon, 
That he was ‘ of Langley ’’ on 9 May 1672 
is shown by his son’s matriculation-entry at 
New Inn Hall, Oxford, on that date (Fos- 
ter’s Alumni Oxonienses), That he was 
” on 25 April 1673, is obvious 


| from his daughter’s marriage-licence of that 


| never found his Will or Administration, 


| 1711/12), sometime a member of 


1716, who, dying on 15 April 1776, aged 60, | 


was likewise buried at West Isley. M.I. there. 
Her Will dated 20 Aug. 1769, with Codicil 
thereto dated 24 Nov. 1775, was proved in 
the P.C.C. on 4 July 1776. This last-men- 
tioned Will I have never examined; but I 
know of no issue of such marriage. Her said 


date, given in Foster’s {London Marriage 
Licences,’ 1887, col. 1290. His Deed of 
Release to his brother John Head of Hodcott, 
dated 1 May 1678, I have already mentioned. 
He probably died before 25 Oct. 1686. I have 
He 
married — née —, by whom he had issue a 
son and daughter, such son being: 


VII. Joun 1656—cire. 
New Inn 
Hall, Oxford. That he was ‘‘ of Langley,’p. 
Hampstead Norris, Co. Berks’’ on 25 Oct. 


1686, is shown by the above-mentioned Will, 


Heap (cire, 


. : | 4 | so dated, of his paternal grandmother, Mrs. 
He married Lucy née —, born cire. | 


Anee Head. That he was ‘‘of Langley 
Farm, p. Hampstead Norris, Co. Berks, 
Gent.’’ on 28 Dec. 1699, is shown by the 


| above-mentioned Will, so dated, of his pater- 


husband by his Will, which likewise I have | 


never examined, left the Manor of Hodcott 
to his nephew—one of the sons of his sister 
Frances Elizabeth née Head! (circ. 1718-1757) 
and of Richard Southby (1711-1762) of Apple- 
ton, Esquire, J.P. Co. Berks, her husband 
—namely : 


IX. Robert Southby (cire. 1744-1824) of 





nal uncle, John Head of Hodcott, who 
thereby, as already stated, appointed him as 
one of his Overseers. He was described as 
‘of Langley, Berks, Gent.’’ in his son’s 
matriculation-entry, dated 25 June 1706, at 
Christ Church, Oxford. He was a man of 
great property, as may readily be gathered 
from his Will, dated 8 Sept. 1709—wherein 
he described himself as ‘‘ John Head of 
Langley, p. Hampstead Norris, Co. Berks, 
Esquire’’—and proved in the P.C.C. on 5 Feb. 
1711/12. He married a lady of the Christian 
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name of Anna. They are probably the ‘ John 
Head and Mrs. Ann Pococke’’ who were 
married at Chieveley, Co. Berks, on 4 Jan. 
1686/7. By his said wife Anna he had issue, 


apparently an only child, a son: 


VII. Ricuarp Heap (cire. 1688—cire. 
1740), sometime a member of Christ Church, 
Oxford. He is probably the Richard Head 
who was Sheriff of Berks in 1728. In the 
matriculation-entries of the three of his sons 
who went to Oxford he was described as 
follows: (2) On 17 Dec. 1734 (his second son’s 
entry at University College, Oxford) as “‘ of 
Martestone’’’ (sic: probably for Marlston 
near Bucklebury), ‘‘ Berks, arm.’’ (b) on 
28 March 1735 (his eldest son’s entry at 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford) as ‘‘of 
Bucklebury, Berks, arm.*’; and (c) on 3 June 
1743 (after his own death: his fourth and 
youngest son’s entry at University College, 
Oxford) as “‘ of Hampstead Norris, Berks, 
arm.’’ He is described by Burke, op. cit., as 
“of Langley Hall.”’ His Will, dated 4 Nov. 
1739—wherein he described himself as 
“Richard Head of Langley, p. Hampstead 
Norris, Co. Berks, Esquire.’-—was proved in 
the P.C.C. on 7 May 1740. He married— 
according to a letter to me from Mrs. Saint- 
hill, an authority on the Head families of 
Co, Berks—Elizabeth née Pocock, and, 
whether or not his wife be correctly so iden- ‘ 





tified, he had re by his wife four sons, | 
Thomas, Richard, James and Charles, and a 
daughter, such daughter being Elizabeth née 


Head, who sometime after 4 Noy. 1739, mar- 
ried John James, Esquire, of Denford Court, 
Co. Berks, last male heir of the ancient 
family of James. Of such James and Head 
marriage there was apparently no issue. The | 
eldest of such four sons was: 





IX. Str Tuomas Heap, Knight (born cire. | 


1715), of Denford, Langley and Hampstead | 
Norris, Co. Berks ; and sometime a member of | 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford. He was 
High Sheriff of Berks in 1744 and was 
knighted in the same year. He married | 
Jane née Holt, daughter of Rowland Holt, | 
Esquire, of Redgrave Hall, Co. Suffolk, a | 
nephew of Chief. Justice Holt, and by her 
had issue two sons and a daughter. The 
elder of such two sons was William Head, 
who on succeeding to the estates of his uncle- 
in-law, the said John James in 1772, assumed 
by Act of’ Parliament the surname of 


s 
The younger of such two sons was: 


X. Sxr Watter James Heap, First Baronet 
(cire. 1759-1829), who, on coming into such 
estates upon the death of his said brother 
William, likewise assumed the surname of 
James, He was of Langley Hall (or Langley 
Park as it was called by Daniel Lysons, in his 
‘Magna Britannia,’ vol. i, Part II, contain- 
ing ‘* Berks,”’ published in 1813) and of Den- 
ford Court. He was created a Baronet on 
30 June 1791. He died as Str Watter James 
James, Baronet. He married Jane, youngest 
daughter of Charles, first Earl of Camden, 
and by her had issue two sons and four 
daughters, the elder of such two sons being 
Capt. Francis James, who fell at Badajoz in 


April 1812, and the younger being : 


XI. Joun James, Esquire, Minister Pleni- 
potentiary to the Netherlands, who prede- 
ceased his said father. He married Emily 
Jane, daughter of Robert, first Marquis of 
Londonderry, by whom he had issue an only 
child, a son: 


XII. Srr Watrer CHarves James, Second 
Baronet, of Langley Hall, Co. Berks, who in 
1884 was raised to the Peerage of the United 
Kingdom as Baron NORTHBOURNE, 

For the continuance of this line thence- 
forward I must content myself with reference 
to works on the Peerage. 


I have now set forth what I believe to be the 
correct history of the family for more than 
four centuries past, and find myself still left 
wondering (a) on what authority Burke, op. 
cit., described the grandparents of Sir Thomas 
Head of the Langley line (Generation IX 
above) as ‘‘ Richard Head ’’ and “ Elizabeth, 
daughter of John Wallis, Esq., of Soundness 
House, Oxon,’’ and, further (b) on what 
authority he stated that the family of Head 
to which the said Sir Thomas Head belonged 
is ‘‘a branch of the Kentish baronets of the 
same name.”’ 

(By ‘‘the Kentish baronets’’ I presume 
Burke to refer to the family which he des- 
cribes, op cit., 40th edition, 1878, p. 607, 
as a ‘‘ family of antiquity in Kent,”’ and in 
which ‘‘ the baronetey was conferred on 19 
June 1676, upon Richard Head, Esq., second 
son of Richard Head, Esq., of Raynham, Co. 
Kent.’’) 


” 


L. G. 


H. Horton-Smitu. 





“ . . 
James ’’ only and, later, died unmarried. 





The Atheneum, S.W.1. 
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EATH=DEAD BODY. — This is not 
admitted by the Oxford Dictionary. 
Chapman has several examples, e.g. [liad 21, 
-262, Achilles says ‘‘ now weak water’s luxury 
must make my death blush,’’ for being 
drowned like a hog-herd. Od. 24, 252, ‘‘ nor 
{did he] let such as live Entomb our deaths,”’ 
i.e. the dead bodies of our friends. Cowley, 
‘ Davideis ’ i, 861, calls silk ‘‘ the silk-worm’s 
precious death’; and in 2, 233, of the last 
‘day, ‘‘ And scatter’d deaths by trumpets’ 
sound awake.’’ Chapman also uses the word 
for a victim, Od. 20, 421, ‘‘ the holy death 
They put to fire.’’ Seneca has the same use, 
Epp. 95, 33, ‘‘ Satisque spectaculi ex homine 

mors est,’’ a man made a corpse. 

Gy, &. 


NEW SHAKESPERE SIGNATURE.— 

Press publicity is being given to the dis- 
covery of a new William Shakspere signa- 
ture, found in a copy of Lambarde’s ‘ Arch- 
aionomia,’ 1568, purchased at Sotheby’s by 
the Folger Shakespeare Library. Experts of 
the United States Archives, after exhaustive 
tests, discovered nothing to-make them believe 
it was not a genuine signature. So far so 
good, but the finders regard it as the auto- 
graph of the eminent Stratfordian. In my 
opinion points of resemblance to the accepted 
six examples are insufficient to be convincing 
and certain dissimilarites condemn it. More- 
over, another and much later hand has 
written inside the cover ‘‘ Mr. Wm. Shake- 
speare lived at Number 1, Little Crown Street, 
Westminster- N.B. near Dorset Steps, St. 
James Park.’”” Nothing has been seen else- 
where of such a William, but the name of 
Shakespere was known in Westminster at 
‘earlier date. A leseee there in 1506 was John 
Shakespere, and the parish register records 
that a William was buried at St. Margaret’s 
in 1539, so the owner of the ‘ Archaionomia’ 
may have been a descendant. 

Mr. R. L. Eactre (Daily Telegraph, 26 
August), who at one time owned the book, 
regards the reference to ‘‘ Number 1”’ as a 
sign of forgery, but surely it points only to 
the house having borne a number in the 
annotator’s day. Having heard of both come- 
dian and a Westminster resident of the same 
name he confused the two. It may be that he 
was deceived by a forged signature, but I can- 
not agree that it is copied from that of the 
Blackfriars mortgage, 1613, and ‘‘that one 
alone.”’ 








These points will remain obscure until 
the signature can be definitely added to the 
six or rejected. If the existence of a West. 
minster William Shakespere of literary bent 
could be established it might lead to an 
explanation of some of the other signatures 
found in books. 

C. L’Estrance Ewey, 


EAD-WORK AND BERLIN WOOL. 
WORK.—We have come to look upon the 
whole of the nineteenth-century as Victorian, 
and these forms of fancy-work seem quite dis. 
tinctively a product of the Victorian age, yet 
the following extract from Miss Mitford's 
letters shows that they were the vogue four 
years before Victoria came to the throne: 


8 Apr. 1833, 

It is, I think, one of the pleasantest signs of the 
times, to see how beautifully flowers are painted 
now, by the aid of the needle, on all sorts 
of material: ‘ printed in lawn,” by. one fair 
damsel, like Bellario—embroidered in silk and 
threads of gold and silver by another, as Clarissa 
was wont—cross-stitched with the fashionable tapis 
d’amitié in German wool—worked even in beads 
or mother-of-pearl: everywhere flowers, and really 
most beautifully imitated they are. Some of the 
carpet work is quite astonishing. Lady Madalina 
Palmer is working one, which emulates the paint- 
ings of Van Huysum; and a most graceful amuse- 
ment it is. She got her patterns and materials last 
year at Heidelberg; and the only objection is, that, 
when finished, it will cost about £500, and be too 
delicate for the sole of any slipper short of Cin- 
derella’s. But some of the less ambitious and less 
expensive things are charming, without any draw- 
back. I saw a wreath of fuchsias the other day... 
worked in floss silk upon black net, to be worn over 
black satin, that was really most elegant; and | 
have two bags—one of forget-me-nots in beads, the 
other of white chrysanthemums in mother-of-pearl 
and floss silks—that are each of them exquisite. 
They even work groups of figures in tent stitch for 
screens; and you can hardly conceive the fashion, 
or passion, for embroidering at this moment. 

A. G. L’Estrange, ‘ Life and Letters of Mary 
Russell Mitford.’ 

M. H. Dopps. 


IFT OF CHALICE.—It appears worthy of 
note that All Saints’ Church, Worcester, 
through the rector and wardens, presents to 
All Saints’ Church, Worcester, Massachusetts, 
an Elizabethan chalice. Nash’s History, of 
1782, states that the old Church of All Saints 
in Worcester was pulled down and a new 
church built in 1742, A list of the plate 
belonging to the church would be now of im 
terest in ‘N, and Q.’ 
In Nash’s History a description of the 
‘Arms and Monuments’? was given by 
Habington. The Worcester Journal deals 
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with the case. A copy of Treadway Russell 
Nash’s valuable History has just been soldi by 
auction for £21. 

W. H. QuaRReELt. 


gr. AUGUSTINE’S CHAIRS.—The wooden 
chair in which the saint sat when he 
met the Welsh bishops was for many years in 
the parish church of Stanford Bishop, Here- 
fordshire, About 100 years ago when the 
church was being repaired, the chair was 
given to the sexton who used it as a garden 
seat, until a Dr. Johnstone bought it from 
him, and whose son, Dr. Cocks Johnstone, 
presented it to Canterbury about 1900, where 
it was exhibited in the Royal Museum and 
Free Library, High Street. 

Now, in response to a request from the 
Bishop of Hereford, it has been deposited 
on permanent loan in Stanford Church (see 
Kent Messenger, 6 August, p. 1). 

In the centre of the chapel, known as 
Becket’s Crown or Corona, in Canterbury 
Cathedral, is a chair made of three pieces of 
Purbeck marble, said to be associated with 
St. Augustine, but dated thirteenth century 
by the best authorities, See also 9 §. iv. (1899) 
379, 


J. ARDAGH. 


PITAPH IN A COUNTRY CHURCH- 
YARD.— 


In Memory of 
Dorcas 
Wife of Thomas Hardrick 
ob. 7 Aug. 1643 


She whom you loved is dead, 
The words you never said 
You must grave on a stone 
Unread of her alone. 


Shee, shee, was alwaies true 

To every one, and You. 

To all was alwaies kind 

(Her Fingers plide their Taske, 

Whatever Time did aske), 

As loiall to her Mind, 

Asking to Understand. 

Her Heart, her Mind, her Hand 

Were each Quick, Warme, and Firme. 

Here each one finds its Tearme; + 

Nowe, firste, is slack, still, colde. 
Her Knell, her Tale, is tolde, 


Words graven to my Art 
On this‘cold Stone, my Heart. __ 
ViaTor. 


|We are not sure that we ought to print this: 
Viator cannot tell us what country churchyard. 
tople are not half careful revere | in copying 
things into their notebooks. ‘* When found make a 
Note of "—Yes, but also ‘‘ Where found.” —Ep.] 
































Readers’ Queries. 


“ QACRED” FOR ‘‘ SECRET.’’—In his 

Ep. Ded. to the Odyssey Chapman writes 
of Thespian prophets (se. poets) ‘‘ Sucking 
out their sacred rages.’’ He is translating 
from Politian, who has arcanos furores, and 
Cooper gives for arcanus ‘‘ secrete, hidde.”’ 
Surely we should read “‘ secret.’”” Again my 
text of Cowley reads in ‘ Davideis’ 2, 224 
that David is to lie concealed till Jonathan 
“had Saul’s most sacred purpose found, And 
search’d the depth and rancour of his 
wound.’’ There was nothing sacred about his 
purpose to do away with David. It would 
be interesting to hear of this confusion else- 
where. 





G. G. L. 


THE BIRTH OF MARS.—By the usual 
accounts Mars had the rare distinction 

of being a legitimate child of Jove. But 
Cowley in ‘ A Dream of Elysium’ writes of 
‘“‘that rare herb, whose power Created thee, 
War’s potent God’; and we get a little light 
from the fourth book ‘Of Plants,’ where 
Flora tells of her wonderful Phoenix, a plant 
increasing only by bulbous off-sets, 
That to embrace chaste Juno did aspire, 
Gallant to a goddess, of a god the sire. 
The vigorous herb begat a deity, 
A god like Jove himself for majesty, 
And one that thunders, too, as loud as he. (Tate.) 

Jove sent a pig to rifle her garden, and that 
was the end of Phoenix. I find no hint of this 
strange story in Mr. H. J. Rose’s valuable 
‘Handbook of Greek Mythology.’ Where 
does it come from ? 

Ricuarp Hussey. 


UDAS ISCARIOT.—In his ‘ Musings 

Amid Madness’”’ (Blackwood’s, June: 

see ante p. 122) Mr. Chartres Molony writes 
of Judas: , 


I do not think that the affix to his name means 
“of Kerioth.” For one thing, nobody seems to 











know where Kerioth was, or whether there was any 
such place [But see John xv, 25; Jer. xlviii, 24, 
41; Amos ii, 2]; for another the derivation 








seems etymologically impossible. I rather 
| think that Iscariot is a Greek form (skariotes) 
| of the Latin siccarius [an assassin, a mur- 
| derer], the term which the Romans applied to 





Greek name for such was ze/ores, and it is a striking 
fact that Simon, father of Judas, is called indiffer- 
| ently Zelotes and Iscariotes. 


| - Was there a place called Kerioth? Is .ae 


| the ‘‘ physical force party” of the north. The 
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derivation of Iscariot from Kerioth etymo- 
logically impossible? ~Was the ‘‘ physical 
force party’’ specially northern, i.e. Gali- 
lean? Did the Romans call it “‘ sicarius’’? 
Is it to be identified with the Zealots? Was 


Simon Zelotes the father of Judas Iscariot? ; 


Is he to be identified with Simon Iscariot 
(John vi. 71, xiii. 26, R.V.)? 
BR. wi 


ARTHA WINGFIELD.—Richard Wing- 
field, 3rd Viscount Powerscourt, who mar- 
ried in 1760 Amelia, daughter of John, Earl 


of Aldborough, had three daughters. Of these, | 


Emilia married Captain Robert Spread in 
1817 ; a second, Harriet is stated by the refer- 
ence books to have died unmarried in 1800, 
but of the third, Martha, it is stated only 
that she died in 1844. 

Was this lady married; if so, to whom? 
It is definitely stated that her. sister died 
unmarried, and if she too was unmarried, 
why is this information not similarly 
recorded ? 

M. Arrp JOLLy. 

YEORGE UNWIN.—Can anyone tell me 

where is now a portrait by S. Medley of 
“George Unwin Esq.’’ which I understood 
once hung in Penzance Town Hall? 
Unwin received the Royal Society’s Gold 
Medal for reviving the Tin Trade between 
Cornwall and China in 1789. He was purser 
of the ‘‘ Prince George,’ 98 guns, at the 
Battle of St. Vincent, and was also Private 
Secretary to Lord Nelson. 


He married first Miss Nancy Raffett and> 
I have | 


secondly a Miss Oddy of Cornwall. 
a print of his portrait which I should like 
to trace together with his antecedents. 
W. KEeaTINGE C1ay. 
ERTUNE CASTLE.’.— Domesday Book 
records the existence of a castle at a place 
called Bertune. Which of the numerous Bur- 
tons is this likely to be? The most likely seems 
Burton Joyce-on-Trent which was attacked by 


Henry of Anjou. 
AX ARMLESS PAINTER.—About 1908, 
when contributing a large number of bio- 
graphical notices of British artists to Thieme- 
Becker’s Lexikon, I happened on an armless 
painter (name now forgotten by me) who was 
said, with a brush held between his toes, to 
have painted pictures. They were probably 


W. CHARLES. 





small and of no great account. From memory 
he would have lived in England about a cen- 
tury ago and his name would begin with B, 
C, or D. What was his name? He would 
not be a mere screever or pavement artist, 


Maurice W. Brockwett, 


HE CRIMEAN WAR. — In ‘Daniel 
Deronda,’ chap. lxiv, Sir Hugo Mallin. 
ger says: 

‘*T take it as the test of a man, that he 
feels the easier about his death when he can 
think of his wife and daughters being com- 
fortable after it. I like that story of the 
fellows in the Crimean War, who were ready 
to go to the bottom of the sea, if their widows 
were provided for.’’ 





George | 


Where is this story to be found ? 
| FE. G. 


FIGHTING GEESE.—I have read that at 

one time the Russians used to breed a 
special kind of geese specially for fighting, 
the ganders being presumably the combatants. 
Can anyone supply information on the sub- 
ject, or state where details can be found? 
| When and in what parts of Russia was 
gander-fighting a recognised amusement?! 
What did this breed of geese look like? Has 
gander-fighting been popular in any other 
country ? 


J. D. U: Was 


ONKEY WHEELS.—Within the last few 
years the donkey wheel (a_ treadwheel 
operated by a donkey, over a well, whence 
water was drawn) at Saddilescombe has been 
destroyed—or so I am told. A comparable 
donkey wheel exists at Rotherfield Greys, near 
Henley, but I should like to know how many 
others there may be extant, and how many 
are still working. The wheel at Carisbrooke 
Castle is, of course, the best known example. 
J. D. U. Warp. 
Bradfield, near Reading. 


| 
| FJARISSERS.—It was customary in Dorset, 
after carrying a field of corn, to leave 
| behind a sheaf, to indicate that the families 
of those who reaped the field were to have 
the first lease. After these gleaners have 
finished, the sheaf is removed, and other par- 
ties are admitted, called ‘‘ hariesers.’’ What 
| is the derivation of this word? I don’t find 
| it in ‘O.E.D.’ or ‘ E.D.D.’ 
C. 
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PAND CHEST.—In some wills of Bristol Replies. 


merchants of the latter part of the six- 
tenth century I have met with the bequest 
of a chattel so called, e.g.: ‘To Edmond 





FOOTPATHS AND ALLEYWAYS : 


Powley I give the Iland chest in the great DIVERSIFIED LOCAL TERMS. 
chamber wherein hi8 linen was.’’? What was (See clxxxii. 206, 262; clxxxiii, 28, 115, 
an Iland chest ? BW.G 174, 233.) 


OST of the following terms for by-ways 
AN EMBLEM.—The device of two birds in towns, villages and the country are 
perched back to back on the twigs of 4 | already recorded in word-books, chiefly the 
branch that rises between them, with their ‘English Dialect Dictionary.’ More might 
heads turned to each other, were common on | be discovered by a systematic search through 
ancient tiles, and also in wood carving (as in | works of that kind and others, and in what 
Exeter cathedral, on two of the misereres in | remains of the spoken dialects. From the 
the choir, and on the gates which separate the | last-named source several unrecorded localisms 
choir from the aisles, and these again from | have, rather surprisingly, just come to hand. 
the nave), What meaning have they ? | As a class, the names fall into two groups, 
4 2.9 5 | urban and rural, and their fortunes have 

| 

| 





| 


differed. With the dispersal of working fami- 
: ., | lies long rooted in the soil, and their replace- 
origin of the exclamation ‘* My Hat | ment (when replaced) by strangers, local 

as an emphasis used fairly freely some thirty | terms for minor rural thoroughfares have 
years ago? : tended to lose their currency and become for- 
J. F. Parker. gotten; but the names of little by-ways in 

[The O.E.D. Supplement quotes no other in- | towns and villages, being necessarily in con- 
stance than Galsworthy in 1930.—Ep.] | stant use, are extinguished only by the closing 
7HO WAS THIS? — Mr. Desmond | °F transforming of the thoroughfares them- 
MacCarthy writes in the Sunday Times, selves, or, rarely, by mere official renaming. 

5 September : ’ Even in the present casual accumulation 
“One of my favourite literary characters | the richness of provincial English in syn- 
is the man of whom it was written: ‘ He had | °MYMs is abundantly evident. Every part of 
an exquisite style from which to refrain.’ ” the country has or had its own way farers 
vocabulary, Below will be found about eight 

M. A. different expressions for the funeral route 

LAYING-CARDS.—Why is the Nine of »@dhered to by rural custom, as many for the 
Diamonds known as ‘‘ The Curse of Scot- | ordinary paved sidewalk of a street, and still 
land”? What is the earliest known instance | More for a raised causeway. Great Turnstile 
of the card being so designated? And why is with its Little and New companions in Hol- 
the Ace of Diamonds known as “The Earl | born, Turl (Gate) Street in Oxford, and Purd- 


“MWY HAT!’’—Can anyone give me the 


of Cork ’? ? ligog Lane in Taunton all owe their names 
E. H. to similar contrivances which, formerly, shut 

OURCES WANTED.— out cattle. ‘‘ Purdly’’ is Somerset’s pronun- 
From a poem, untraced, by Lewis Morris. ciation of the verb ‘‘ purl,’’ a general dialect 
“Dull bigots of a hopeless creed word for ‘‘ spin round "’ which has developed 


And priests in all but name.” 
From Hymns A. & M. (hymn untraced). 


a noun familiar to hunting men; and “ gog ”’ 
: “ 66 ot 99 8 
“When Zion in her anguish with Babylon doth | !§, presumably, the “ gig” in 


“ whirligig ”’ 





cope.”” —the thing that spins. ‘If he gets a gig or 
A. L. Savace. top,’”’ said my father, the elder Shandy. 
UTHOR AND SOURCE WANTED.— | “Turl”’ or ‘‘tirl’’ likewise signifies rota- 


“When bad men conspire, good men must | tion. Only less varied than the names for the 
combine.” | paths and lanes are their surfaces: flagstones, 

‘ : D.Q. | cobbles large and! small, little tiles edge up- 
The seek have whole days, which still they | wards, big tiles flat, cinders, loose gravel, 
The walucky have but hours, and those they lose.” sand, green turf. living rock, naked soil liable 
HH. |‘ melt into mud. In Kent, until the country 
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roads were macadamized the footpaths along- 
side many of them consisted. of bundles of 
brushwood called ‘“‘ step-faggots’’ thrown 
down transversely on one side of the highway ; 
an inheritance from the simple road-repairing 
methods of the fifteenth century and earlier. 


| 


too obvious, of others too debatable, to be | 


dwelt on here, and only ‘‘scallenge’’ is treated 
at any length. 


The variability of a word | 


used in several dialects is well seen in the | 


series ‘‘ twitchen,’’ ‘‘ twitchell,’’ ‘‘ twitten,”’ 
“* squitchel,’’ and 
radically a fork, a branching. vy 
and ‘‘causey,’’ of French derivation, are 
correspondingly distinguished in the Med. 
Lat. cancetum and calcetum; while in the 
standard ‘‘ causeway ”’ the second syllable is 
a needless addition to ‘‘ causey.’’ 

Fords and stepping-stones, footbridges, and 
even their handrails, like the paths leading 
to them, possess their special descriptive 
terms differing according to district. The 
present list has not been swollen by their in- 
clusion. Nor has it ventured so low as 
thoroughfares in coal-mines nor so high as 
the Milkmaid’s Path, the Gravel Path, the 
Cow Lane or the Reach, which are the Milky 
Way; nor yet does it trespass on animals’ 
private paths such as the “ voryer,’’ which 
is a track made by Cornish hens for their 
own convenience 

At the other end of the scale, ‘‘ path’’ has 


** Caunsey ’ 


| Scotland 
‘** seutchel,’’ all meaning | 





been used for roads Roman or supposedly | 


| (Anstiebury Camp near Dorking, where flint 


Roman ; for example the Waal Path connect- 
ing Carlisle and Paisley, and passing the 
Waal Hill near the latter town. Not Roman, 
however, is-the Old Devil’s Galloping Path 
on the north-east slope of the Quantocks ; nor 
the several Herapaths, Anglo-Saxon military 
ways, some of which have dwindled into ‘‘ the 
Harepath,’’ as -in Holford village, West 
Somerset, and on the north side of Pewsey 
Vale, Wiltshire. Causeways can be Roman, 
as, for example, ‘‘ Wade’s Causeway’”’ in 
Lineolnshire, although it has been credited 
locally to a Danish giant who made it for 
his wife when she grumbled about the muddy 
state of the marshland she had to cross daily 
to milk their cows. For whose wife and for 
what exquisite reason he made the other 
Wade’s Causeway in Northumberland is not 
known. The long paved track in Shropshire 
called the Devil’s Causeway, though post- 
Roman is much older than Maud Heath’s 
fifteenth-century Causeway in Wiltshire, 











upon which her seventeenth-century pillar and 
eighteenth-century statue, look down from 
their contrasting elevations. 

Half a dozen terms noted in the original 
query and in replies to it are repeated here 


| when fuller information can be offered. Many 
The etymologies of some of these words are | 


of the geographical attributions are in all 
likelihood far from complete. When no 
locality is stated the word is widely dispersed 
or is a common provincialism. In accordance 
wth what has gone before, only England and 
are represented in this list, 
‘ E.D.D.’ denotes Wright’s ‘ English Dialect 
Dictionary ’ ; ‘ E.P.-N.S.’ denotes the English 
Place-Name Society. 


Allar. Pathway between garden beds. 
Scotd. 

Alley. Pathway between garden beds. 
Herefs., Shrop. Pathway between rows of 
hop-bines. Kent. 


Anstey. This in older forms must have been 
a fairly common word, in the southern half of 
England chiefly, for pathways, probably pre- 
Saxon, which led to hill-tops. Literally 
‘‘one, single, or only sty,’’ (see Sty), the 
name may have had somewhat different mean- 
ings in different places. The accepted inter- 
pretation is ‘‘ narrow path’’; i.e., one 80 
narrow that two persons could not walk 
abreast. Now obsolete as a generic term, 
‘* anstey ’’ survives, with slight variations in 
spelling, as a place-name in Devon. (two), 
Dorset, Hants, Wilts (two), Sussex, Surrey 


arrowheads and Saxon coins have been found), 
Herts, Warwick, Leics. and Yorks. (the dis- 
trict of Ainsty near York, formerly forest 
land), There may be further instances. 

Back. Thoroughfare between right bank of 
Avon and warehouses etc., at Bristol; eg., 
The Back, Temple Backs, Welsh Back. 

Back-entry, Passage outside the backyards 
of houses, 

Backgate. Scotd. See Back-lane. 

Back-jetty, Narrow passage or causeway 
behind buildings. Cambs. (at Whittlesey). 
See Jetty. 

Back-lane. Narrow by-way in town or vil- 
lage leading out of or parallel to a main 
thoroughfare. North. Midld. 

Backside. Back lane or alleyway. The 
Backside, Nottingham, developed into the 
present Parliament Street. Obs. in this sense. 

Bash, baish, bashet, Raised footpath or 
terrace. Wilts. ‘‘ Batch’ in Som. 
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Balk, baulk, Grassy pathway through a 
omfield, Northn. and Midld. Path on a 
bank or ridge. Lincs, Glos, Kent, Primarily 
a term in land-cultivation. 

Benstead. ‘‘A road or causeway ’’ near 
Mettingham, E. Suff. (° E.D.D.’). Possibly 
wi generis; but with “ stead ”’ ef. By-stead. 

Bier-balk, Main pathway in a churchyard, 
Yorks, Obs. 

Bier-way. Way along which ‘biers were 
borne to the churchyard. Norf., Kent, Obs. 

Blind-lonnin. Green way to house or field. 

numbd. 


Bolt. Narrow walled passage between 
houses, © Yorks. Cf. Head-bolt. 

Boon-way, Upper path or road. Westmd. 
“ Aboon,”’ above. 

Bout-gate. Circuitous, roundabout way. 
Scotd, 

Bricks. Paved walk or footpath, sidewalk 
of street. Staffs., Suss. 


Bridle-sty, -stile, -track, -way, etc. Narrow 
way for foot passengers or a horse. See Sty. 
Brigstanes. Pavement of  flagstones. 
Shetd., Dur. 

Brud, Track or path, Ork., Shet. 
Burying-road. Track over the Downs to 
Bishop’s Cannings, Wilts., formerly used by 
funeral parties, Probably not unique. 

But-mound. Raised path or cartway to a 
barn. Westmd. 

By-gang. Unfrequented by-way. Yorks. 

By-stead, Frequented by-way.’ Yorks. 

Calends, kallings, ‘‘ Wor., Shr., Hrf. The 
name given in certain places to the footpath 
leading to the entrance of the church.” 
(‘E.D.D.’) The quotations, however, do not 
necessarily imply the entrance of the church 
iteelf:—‘‘ The path that leads to the church 
at Bredon.”” ‘‘ The footpath, paved with 
flagstones, leading to the church at Ludlow 
is called Kalends or Kallings.”’ ‘‘. . . Brom- 
yard... a long narrow footpath leading to 
the churchyard.’”’ (All three from ‘ N. and 
().’ 1856, 2nd §S. ii, 110, 236). Derived by 
Wright from Med. Lat. Kalenda, place where 
any territory begins. But see Scallenge below, 
tsp. the ref. to Bromyard. 

Carpet-way. Path across 
E.Ang., Kent. Obs. 

Carrgate. Track across steep rocks. Gallo- 
way. ‘‘Carr,’’ a rock. 


green turf. 





Castway, Raised footway, causeway. Sur. 
Costy, Herts. Made of soil cast up. 
Catgate, Narrow pathway 

buildings of different owners. 











between 
Cumbd. 











Cf. Steeroom, 

Caunse, caunseway. Paved footpath. Corn. 
e.g., Caunseway Head in Penzance, 

Caunsey, carnsway, ete. Raised footpath, 
causeway. EF. Ang. 

Cause. Pavement, sidewalk. Som., Dev. 

Causey, cassey, calsey, coursey, cozey, ete. 
Raised footway: in street, across marsh or 
moor, in farmyard, in cowhouse. 

Chare. Narrow way among houses. N.E. 
of Eng., esp. Newcastle. Also country lane, 
field-track, as in the three Chare Ends at the 
Landing-place on Holy Isle, Northumberland. 
(‘O.E.D.’). Cf. Chewer. 

Chase, Green track to farmhouse or field. 
E.Ang. Chase-Way. 

Chewer. Narrow lane; alleyway between 
houses, Wores., Bucks. Chure, Glos. Chore, 
Wilts. ‘*The Chur ”’ or ‘‘ Cher,’’ Minehead, 
Som. 

Church-road. The traditional way for 
funerals to take to the churchyard. It must 
be strictly followed, or the dead will not 
rest. Yorks. Cf, Lichway. 

Churry. Narrow lane. Oxfs. 

Clammer. Hollow path up a steep bank 
from_a footbridge. (Also the bridge itself). 
W. Som. 

Clay-lane. Unstoned parish lane with clay 
surface, in distinction from a grassy lane. 
Lines. 

Close. Passage, entry, blind alley. Scotd. 
N. of Engd, Field with a path through it; 
public walk. E. Ang. 

Cobble. Pavement of small round stones. 
Corn. 

Coin. Converging-place of streets, Northbd. 

College. Collection of small tenements 
having a single common entrance from the 
street. Som. (Qu., corruption of ‘‘ court- 
ledge,’’ an enclosed farmyard with its build- 
ings ?) 

Corpse-road. Traditional path by which a 
corpse was borne to the churchyard. Westmd. 
Corpse-way, Yorks. Corpse-yatt, -yett, 
lichgate, 

Course. Long passage, indoors or out. Dev. 
There is a narrow lane in Lewes, Sussex, 
called ‘‘ the Course.’’ 

Court.. Generally the same as College above. 
In Cambridge a college quad. In the S.W. 
of Eng..a farmyard. In Durham the same as 
Courtaine below. 





Courtaine. Way from village street to 
houses at rear, Dur. 
Cricks. Winding paths in allotment-fields 
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and pastures, Staffs., War. 


Crinkle. Winding or zig-zagging part of a 
path, Yorks., Dor. 

Cross-gang, -gate, Track across fields, | 
Yorks. 

Dike, Causeway or track. Scotd. 

Dike-roll, Mound on which a path or,fence 
runs. Yorks. 

Dippen. Stairway down to a_ river. 
W. Scotd. 

Divvy, Entry or passage. Yorks. 


Dog’s-loup. Narrow strip of ground between | 


houses, just wide enough for a dog. N. of 
Eng. Cf. Catgate. 


Doorstones, Pavement along entire house- 


front. Yorks. 
Down-gang, -gate. Descending pathway. 
Yorks, 


Narrow pas- 
W. of 


Drang, drangway, draaney. 
ssage between two walls or fences. 
Eng. Drangut, Dev. Dranjey, Corn. 

Dray. Narrow passage through slime or 
mud, Kent (‘ N. and Q.’ Ist S. vi. 410). On 


land or in water? 


Driftway. Way leading out of farmyard; 
covered, hence not termed a “ pitching,” q.v. 
Shrops., Hants. Path through a_ wood. 
W. Som. 

Dring. Narrow passage or entry. Wilts., 
‘Corn. 


Drive, Broad path in a wood. W. Som. (In 
other parts of Eng. ‘‘ drive-way,”’ ‘‘ driving- 
gate,’ ‘‘ drift-road,’’ etc., were roads along 
which cattle were driven. ) 





Droke. Narrow lane or passage between | 
walls, E. Hants, (In W. of Eng. merely a | 
groove or trench. ) 

Entany. Narrow court; passage between 
two houses; narrow by-street. Wores., 
Berks., Glos. 

Entry. Passage between houses or walls. 


In Lake District an indoor passage also. In 
Northants, a covered passage leading into an 
open court 


Fielden-way. Path through open country. 


| it means quarters, place of abode. 





Foot-pad, 
Pad. 

Foot-road. 
Scotd., Yorks, 

Foot-trod. See Trod. 

Forstal, fostal. Small opening in street or 
lane; way from highroad to a large house, 
Norf., Sus., Kent. Also farm-house and yard, 
Sus, Also a hamlet on waste land, Kent. 

Funeral-land (qu. lane?). Way used for 
taking the dead to the churchyard, Wores. 

Gainway. Short cut, nearest way. Yorks, 
So, in S.E. dialect, by taking a short cut 
across a field one could (formerly) ‘ gain. 
cope’’ a person; i.e., intercept or overtake 
him. 

Gang. Way, path. Scotd., Yorks. 

Gangand - gate, ganning - gate, ganway. 
Footpath alongside a carriage- or cart-way; 
field path. Scotd. 

Gang-boose. Narrow passage between cow- 
house and barn, Yorks., Lancs. 

Gang-gate. An open way, free from gates 
or stiles. Yorks. 

Gangway. Passage, entry, outlet, frequen- 


Foothpath. Scotd., Cumbd. See 


Footpath across enclosed land, 


ted thoroughfare; elevated pathway, N. of 
Eng. 

Gank. Narrow passage or footway, Lanes, 
Derbysh. 


Gap, gap-way, Narrow track worn in cliff 
or high bank, down to sea or estuary. eg, 
Birling Gap, Sus., Guinea Gap, Seacombe, 
Ches, 

Garth. Court or alley of houses. Yorks. 

Gat, gate. Way cut through cliff-side down 
to sea. Kent. Margate, Ramsgate, ete. 

Gate. Way, path, road, General except in 
S.E. of Eng, In Lakeland a “ gateland” is 
a field with a pathway through it. In Scot- 
land a field is ‘‘ gateless ’’ if it has no path- 
way. In Yorks. ‘‘ gate-law’’ (obs.) was 4 
charge made for right-of-way. In Aberdeen 
shire ‘‘ gate-end ’’ is a road-end ; figuratively 


Cf. End, 


| common in small place-names in some of the 


Midlds, Longer and more important than an | 


ordinary footpath. Qu. obs. ? 
Flags, Paved sidewalk of street. N. 
Eng. 


Fold. A courtyard and the houses around 
it; short narrow street; blind alley; path 
from garden gate to front door. N. of Eng., 


esp, Lancs. and Yorks, 

Folly. A footpath. Colchester district. 
(E.P.-N.S., ‘ Cambridgeshire,’ p. 353n.). 
Foot-gate, Country footpaths. Yorks, 


of | 


Home Counties. 

Gate-row. Narrow lane. Lincs, Obs. 

Gatrum, gattram, Rough by-road; track 
from field to field ; narrow path between walls 
Lines, e.g., the Gatherums, Louth. 

Gayl, gale. Narrow lane or passage between 
houses. Yorks, Obs. In the city of York it 
has been altered to ‘“‘ gate ’’ and “‘ lane,” 


in Feasegate and Felter Lane. A former 
‘‘ Footlessgale’’ has not been identified. 


(E.P.-N.S.). 
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Gennel, ginnel, gunnel, jennel, etc. Long 
narrow passage between houses, alleyway. N. 
of Eng. e.g., the Ginnell, Bury, Lancs, 

Gibloan, Miry path almost too soft to use. 
Ayrsh. Obs. (“‘ Geeble,’’ ‘‘ jibble,” spilt or 
waste liquid; and ‘‘loan,”’ lane, path.) 

Giddle-gaddle. Narrow crooked lane or pas- 
sage. 8. Lancs. Also, and perhaps primarily, 
an obstruction in the nature of a stile, Yorks 
and Ches. Sheep-walk, Ches, 

Gimmal. Narrow passage between two 
houses. Yorks, Cf, Gennel, 

Ginn (qg hard). Passage down to the sea. 
Lanes, Cf. Gennel. 

Goit. Way or road. Shet., Ork. 

Gote, goit, gaut, etc. Narrow passage from 
main street to waterside; e.g. at Whitby. 
Stepping-stones across stream ; obs. Gote-stock, 
culvert on cart-road, All Yorks, Primarily 
a watercourse. 

Green - loaning, Scotd. Green - lonnin, 
Yorks. Grassy lane or pathway. 

Green-road, Farm-road to fields. Kent. 

Green-way. Hedged road over turf, with- 
out gates. E. Ang. 

Gripway. Path beside a small watercourse 
ordrain, Beds. ‘‘ Grip,”’ a watercourse, 

Grissens, grecians. Long flights of steps in 
towns; e.g., York, Lincoln. 

Gullet. Narrow passage or alleyway out 
of a street. Ches., Shrop., War. e.g. Gullet 
Passage, Shrewsbury, formerly the Gullet 
Shutt, See Shutt, 


Gully, Narrow passage or entry. Lincs. 
(urgo. gurgy. Long narrow lane. Corn- 


wall. Primarily the low hedge or ditch 
bounding it; Cornish gorgé. 

Gut. Narrow passage of any kind. In 
Sus., an opening through the cliffs to the sea. 

Hag-road, -way. Pathway cut through 
undergrowth, E, of Eng. ‘‘ Hag,” to hack. 

Halter-path. Narrow hill-track or bridle- 
path, Dor., Som. 

Hamel. There were three or four alleys or 
short by-streets of this name in medieval Ox- 
ford. One, ‘‘ le Hamayle in Walton,’’ 1389, 
having monastic tenants and a stone cross it. 
it, lay outside the City Wall. It still exists 
in $t, Thomas’s parish. Another was 
“venella quae vocatur Hamele,”’ temp. Hen. 
III. Two others bordered on. City church- 
yards, Anthony Wood's equation, ‘‘ a hamel 
or lane,” appears to have been valid for Ox- 
ford only, 

Hard-path. Permanent pathway, not to be 
ploughed up. E. Ang. “ A road common to all 





the King’s subjects was legally a highway 
even though it was only a footpath, and if 
ploughed up the offender was subject to a 
fine.’’ (Denton, ‘ England in the XVth Cen- 
tury,’ p. 173n.). Obliteration of a footpath, 
however little used, and though the oblitera- 
tion may be but temporary, is still keenly, 
and as it were instinctively, resented by the 
old type of country-folks. See Soft-path. 

Hauk-walks. Tracks across Chat Moss, 
Lancs. Obs, (‘ N. and Q.’ 5th S. x 118), Qu., 
newspaper misprint for ‘‘ Bauk’’? Cf, Balk 
and Bier-balk. 

Hauling-path. Towpath. Lincs. 

Head-bolt. Road into a bog, without an 
egress. Lancs. Cf, Bolt. 

Hollow-way, holway. Sunken way; lane 
through cutting or between high banks, Hole, 
also, appears to have been used of a pathway, 
as in ‘‘ Our Lady’s Hole,’’ the Abbess of God- 
stow’s.way to Oxford. O.E. hol; cf. How- 


gate. 

Hoosamil, Way between or past houses. 
Shet., Ork. 

Horse-way. Narrow green lane or track, 


for a ridden or led horse and foot-passengers 
only. 

How-gate, -way. Hollow or sunken way or 
path. Yorks, Ancient trackway. Northbld. ; 
e.g., Newham Howe-way. 

W. W. Git. 
(To be concluded.) 


ENRY VAUGHAN’S EPITAPH 
(clxxxv. 134).—I was greatly interested 
in reading the note hereon by Mr. Percy 
Simpson, and the more son in that, only the 
day before I saw it, I had been reading one 
of the most fascinating and delicately written 
works which have come my way for a long 
time past, namely: ‘ Louise Imogen Guiney: 
Her Life and Works 1861-1920’ (the greatly 
gifted American Poetess, who spent the later 
years of her life in England, partly at Ox- 
ford), by E. M, Tenison, 1923, the author, 
later, of that unique history of Elizabethan 
times ‘ Elizabethan England’ whereof the 
first eight volumes have already appeared. 

In the earlier of such two works that able 
author devotes an entire and entirely beauti- 
ful chapter to Henry Vaughan (circa. 1622- 
1695) the Silurist or Silurian: from Siluria, 
the ancient South Wales, and it is there 
shown, at pages 160 sqq., that the restoration 
of his grave—the slab of his tomb then broken 
and the Latin inscription then getting dim— 
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was resultant on Miss Guiney’s own initial 
efforts, commencing with her highly appellant 
letter published in The Atheneum and dated 
October 1895, in the bicentenary year of 
Henry Vaughan’s death. 

To all who know not yet the Silurist, and, 
indeed to all lovers of true Poetry, I would 
commend the reading of that chapter; and, 
that once read, they will need no commenda- 
tion elsewhere to impel them to read the whole 
of the work, whereof that chapter forms but 
one brilliant part, and which, from beginning 


to end, is a masterpiece of what cultured and 


well-informed writing should be. 
L. GraHam H. Horton-SMmItH. 


)NGLISH VILLAGES IN VERSE (clxxxv. 
139).— 
Beggarly Bisley, 
Strutting Stroud, 
Mincing Hampton, 
And Painswick proud. 


The third name in full is Minchinhampton, 
R. H. 


Mr. J. E. Luoyp has started a pleasant 
hunt, but he may find that he is not the first 
in the field. The publications of the Folk- 
Lore Society and the Percy Society will pro- 
vide a good number of village rhymes. Den- 
ham’s ‘Proverbs and Popular Sayings,’ 
Hazlitt’s ‘English Proverbs,’ Inward’s 
‘ Weather-Lore,’ and Murray’s ‘ Handbooks 
to the English Counties’ make a good hunt- 
ing ground, and these last were all compiled 
by scholars. Best of all, by far, is G. E. 
Northall’s ‘ English Folk Rhymes’ (Kegan 
Paul), 1892, which has a whole chapter 
devoted to village rhymes, Humphreys’ 
‘Berkshire Book’, has a good sprinkling of 
what Mr. Luoyp is looking for. Most of these 
rhymes are rude and unkind. This is in part 
because of the jealousy and feuds which have 
always existed between neighbouring towns 
and villages. I append a few: 

Sleepy Ilsley, drunken people, 

Got a church without a steeple, 

And what is more to their disgrace 
They’ve got a clock without a face. 

Ilsley is the great place for sheep fairs on 
the Berkshire Downs. 

The church steeple plays a leading part in 
many rhymes, thus: 

A new church, an old steeple, 
A drunken parson and a wicked people 


men 
says the clerk of Wem. 











Poor Weobley, proud people, 
Low church, high steeple. 


Dirty Cowarne, wooden steeple, 
Crack’d bell, wicked people. 
Clunton and lunbury 
Clungunford and Clun 
Are the quietest places under the sun. 


There are variations of ‘‘ quietest.”’ 


Hop, om and run, 
Say the bells of Clun. 


Bloxham for length, 
Addersbury for strength. 


Peterborough for pride, Stamford for poor, 
Deeping for a rogue and Bourne for a whore. 


Acton Beauchamp, the poorest place in all the 
nation, 
A lousy parson, a nitty clerk and a shabby 
congregation. 
Hardwick Hall, 
More window than wall. 


Derbyshire born, Derbyshire bred, 
Sttrong i’ the arm and thick in the head, 


Sutton for mutton, 
Tamworth for beef, 
Walsall for bandy legs, 
“ Brum ” for a thief. 


Castleford women must needs be fair, 
Because they wash both in Calder and Aire. 
Tring, Wing and Ivinghoe 
Three dirty villages all in a row 
And never without a rogue or two, 
Would you know the reason why? 
Leighton Buzzard is hard by. 


The above is now one of the most card 
for bits of England and under the Rothschilds 
it has been called ‘‘ Jerusalem the Golden,” 
so things ‘‘ go by contraries.’’ 


Sutton for good mutton, 
Cheam for juicy beef, 

Croydon for a pretty girl, 
And Mitcham for a thief. 


Beccles for a puritan, 
Bungay for the poor, 
Halesworth for a drunkard 
And Bilborough for a whore. 


Cromer Crabs, Runton Dabs, 
Beeston Babies, Sheringham Ladies, 
Weybourne Witches, Salthouse Ditches, 

And the Blakeney people 

Stand on the steeple 

’ And crack nuts 
With a five farthing beetle. 


A. L. Humpureys. 
Devonshire Club, S.W. 


A well-known Norfolk example is: 
Rising was a seaport town 
When Lynn was but a marsh ; 
Now Lynn it is a seaport, 
And Rising fares the worse. 


The parishes referred to are Castle Rising 
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and Kings Lynn. 
An Essex ryhme runs as follows: 
Braintree for the pure, 
Bocking for the poor, 
Cogshall for the jeering town 
And Kelvedon for the boor. 
Cogshall is the local pronunciation for 
Coggeshall. 
Francis W. Steer. 


Another Warwickshire rough rhyme, com- 
mon enough in the Midlands may be unknown 
to your inquirer. Attributed to our national 
poet, apparently without justification, it was 
not recorded until the end of the eighteenth 
century, It is alleged to have proceeded from 
his lips when declining to enter a second 
drinking competition between two inn clubs 
known as ‘‘ Bidford Topers ’’ and ‘‘ Stratford 
Sippers’’ (the ‘‘Sippers’’ having lost the 
first contest), Shakespeare is reputed to have 
said he had drunk with the following, naming 
their characteristics, and had enough: 

Piping Pebworth, Dancing Marston, 
Haunted Hillborough, Hungry Grafton, 
Dodging Exhall, Papist Wixford, 

Beggarly Broom, and Drunken Bidford. 

[There are some good comments on the above 
lines in J. R. Wise’s ‘ Shakespeare’s Birthplace,’ 
A. L. Humphreys. ] 

These scattered villages can be seen from 
elevated ground near Bidford, scene of the 
drinking trial, where Shakespeare and his 
fellow-revellers spent the night under an 
ancient crab-tree, This well-known tree was 
demolished early in the nineteenth century 
and a section of it is in my _ collection, 
together with a section of Garrick’s mulberry 
tree, 

Coloured views of foregoing villages, with 
descriptions, may be seen in Holland and 
Whitehead’s ‘ Warwickshire,’ 1906, fep. 4to, 
pp. 348-355. An earlier history, with litho- 
graphic plates, exists in C. F. Green’s 
‘Legend of Shakespeare’s Crab-tree,’ 1857 
(reprinted 1862) 4to. 

In the enquiry the name “ Oxshill ” 
should read “ Oxhill.”” 

Wma. JacGarp. 


\CHOLAR’S COMPANION (clxxxv. 141). 
_ Many years ago ‘“‘ Cribs” were some- 
times published with this title. Later the 
term was applied to a small box carried by 
schoolchildren, which contained a slate and a 
lead pencil, a piece of intlia rubber and some- 
fimes a few crayons. Either of these defini- 








tions would fit the verse quoted by your cor- 
respondent. 
G. H. Sruart-Bunnina. 


ICHARD DE CLARE, ‘‘ STRONGBOW,” 
EARL OF PEMBROKE (clxxxv. 79,) 
145).—Ten years ago there was a discussion 
in the Genealogists’ Magazine regarding the 
ancestry of Isabel, wife of William, Earl 
Marshal; and in vol. vi, no, 8 (December 
1933) of that paper I put together some of 
the evidence for the usually accepted view 
(which had been challenged) that she was the 
daughter and heiress of Richard FitzGilbert 
de Clare, Earl of Striguil and Pembroke 
(‘‘ Strongbow ’’) by his wife Eva, daughter 
of Dermot MacMurrough, King of Leinster. 
Strongbow died in 1176, His wife Eva (whom 
he hadi married in 1170) survived him; and 
in 1185 it was returned that she, as ‘‘ Coun- 
tess of Ireland ’’ had an only son and heir, 
aged 12, J. H. Round’s note on this is: 
‘This entry seems to prove that he (Strong- 
bow) left by her a son, who must, however, 
have died young, for his sister Isabel was her 
father’s heir when she married William 
Marshal in 1189. It should be observed that 
the entry does not mention her.”’ 

In 1189, accordingly, Isabel was recognized 
as the heiress—‘‘ la pucelle de Striguil,’’ and 
‘La demoiselle de Striguil’’ (‘ L’ Histoire de 
Guillaume le Maréchal,’ iii, 100, 118). She 
seems then to have been in seisin of part of 
her Norman inheritance, and so was of age 
(i.e. 15 years and upwards) and married in 
that year to the Marshal. We may date her 
birth as c. 1173, which is consistent with the 
date of Strongbow’s marriage to Eva. 

That the Marshal married the heir of 
Strongbow and Eva is shown by the fact that 
he and his descendants held the extensive fees 
of Strongbow both in England and Ireland. 
That she was Eva’s daughter is, moreover, 
shown by two interesting pieces of evidence 
which I cited. One was a statement that Earl 
William Marshal the elder used to drink from 
the goblet of St. Laurence O’Toole, Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, which he stated the Arch- 
bishop had given to the mother of the said 
Earl, who was his cousin, St. Laurence was 
uncle of Eva, and genealogists will recognize 
that the Earl uses the terms “‘ cousin ’’ and 
‘“mother’’ when we should use “ niece” 
and ‘‘ mother-in-law.’’ Again in 1281 (Cal. 
Does. Ireland, ii, no. 1873) we read of “‘ safe 
conduct for Art MacMurth and Caruel Alfor- 
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tien [O’Foirtchern], Irishmen and kinsmen 
of the [then] Earl Marshal [Roger Bigod, 
Earl of Norfolk] to visit him in England.” 
Here Art MacMurth is obviously MacMur- 
rough ; and it is difficult to suggest how these 
Irishmen could be kinsmen of Roger Bigod 
except in virtue of the latter’s descent from 
Eva MacMurrough. 
E. St, Jonn Brooks. 


IX CENTURY HOME GUARD (clxxxv. 
139).—Volunteers, other than the Militia, 
sprang into existence at the time of the 
threatened invasion by Napoleon, The Volun- 
teer Act of 1782 provided that in order to 
increase the military force in the kingdom 
any corps or companies of Volunteers would 
be recognised by the Government, Ten years 
or more of freedom from alarm of foreign 
invasion slowed down the growth of the Volun- 
teer movement, but the French Revolution 
and England’s decision to go to war with 
France in 1793, together with the threats of 
invasion quickened recruiting for volunteers. 
In 1794 another Volunteer Act was passed for 
‘“‘ the present war and no longer.’’ The corps 
raised under it were, as before, of two kinds, 
local and general ; and included various corps 
of Yeomanry, In 1798 the National Defence 
Act came into being, its object being to find 
out the resources of each county and to provide 
compensation for damage done in case of 
defensive operations. Armed ‘‘-Associa- 
tions’ were to be formed, with the parish 
as the general area of service, and with a 
liability to be called out in case of imminent 
invasion. These ‘‘ Associations”’ differed in 
some respects from the Volunteer corps, and 
included such services as those of boatmen, 
pioneers, firemen, artificers, and drivers. 
Some of the corps were raised, equipped and 
paid by the generosity of individuals, while 
large sums of ‘money were raised by volun- 
tary subscriptions. In 1802, when Napoleon 
directly threatened our country with invasion 
the Volunteers greatly increased, reaching 
their highest numbers in 1805, when the 
French invading army was encamped at 
Boulogne waiting a favourable opportunity 
to invade England. When Napoleon’s plans 
failed the number of Volunteers decreased as 
was natural. After peace was declared in 
1814 their ranks became depleted and soon 
after they were disbanded. We have a good 
deal of information about the Richmond 
Volunteer Corps which was organised here in 








December 1794, being one of the first to be 
formed under the Volunteer Act of 1794, 


A. Crctt Piper, 


Borough Librarian, 
Richmond, Surrey. 


'LEMENTINA JACOBINA SOBIESKI 
(clxxxv, 140).—The monument in Kew 
Churchyard referred to by your correspondent, 
is about six feet high and is erected over the 
grave of Mrs, Clementina Jacobina Sobieski 
Schnell, widow of Francis Schnell, and 
daughter of Colonel Allan Macdonald, of Kin- 
lochmoidart, Inverness-shire. She lived for §3 
years in a house on Kew Green, formerly 
known as ‘‘ The Little Red House ’’ and now 
called ‘‘ Beaconsfield House.’’ She died ‘ res- 
pected and esteemed ’’ on 12 Nov. 1842, aged 
82. She has been described as “tall and 
commanding in presence ’’ and she adopted an 
antiquated dress and headdress. It is said 
that she “was stooping near a fire to kiss a 
child when her headdress caught alight and 
she died from her injuries. Mrs. Schnell is 
said that have been a god-daughter of the 
Old Pretender, which explains her second 
and third names, the third name being that 
of the wife of the Pretender. 

Her uncle, Donald Macdonald, the fourth 
of Kinlochmoidart (a Highland chieftain) 
was the first person to join forces with Prince 
Charles Edward when he set foot on the main- 
land of Scotland for the rebellion of 1745. A 
few days after landing the Prince stopped at 
Kinloch until the day before the standard was 
raised at Glenfinnan. Donald, being a man 
of commonsense and pleasing personality, was 
employed by the Prince to try to persuade 
other chieftains to join him. When return- 
ing from one of these commissions Donald was 
recognised by a young divinity student who 
had strong views against Roman Catholics 
and Episcopalians, He collected a band of 
villagers, who intercepted Donald and his 
servant, and captured them. Donald was 
taken to Edinburgh, and finally to Carlisle, 
where he was executed, 

Mrs. Schnell’s father commanded a troop 
of the Macdonalds, and) served Prince Charlie 
throughout his progress in Scotland and Eng- 
land, and during his retreat and defeat at 
Culloden, After this battle he escaped t 
France and married, Clementina Schnell 
being a child of this marriage. 

The Historical Committee of the Richmond 
Council of Social Service in co-operation with 
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the Richmond Caledonian Society made an 
appeal, in September 1938, for funds to reno- 
yate the monument over her grave, but little 
interest was shown and nothing has been done, 


A, Crecit Piper. 


Mrs. Schnell lived in a house on Kew Green 
formerly known as ‘‘ The Little Red House,” 
and died 12 Nov. 1842, aged 82. Particulars 
of her two sons are given at clx. 211. 

The correspondent of The Times at Barnes, 
writing under date of 26 Sept. 1938 states that 
the monument is to be renovated by the 
Richmond Council of Social Service, with the 
co-operation of members of the local Cale- 
donian Society. I presume this has not yet 
been done, 

A. H. W, Fynmors. 


que BIBLICAL OAK (clxxxv. 140).—The 

Oxford ‘ Helps to the Studly of the Bible ’ 
(first edition) has these two entries, under 
“ Botany of the Bible ”’: 

Oak (Gen. 35, 8; Josh. 24, 26). Heb. 
Allah: allin; Gk. Spds, BaAavos, repéBwvGos. 
Bot. N. Quercus pseudococcifera and Quercus 
egilops. 

These are the most distinctive terms for the 
oak in Hebrew and are always translated 
oak in both A.V. and R.V. The two species 
named are common in Palestine. The famous 
oak near Hebron called Abraham’s oak is 
Quercus pseudococcifera, an evergreen tree, 
like the holm oak introduced into England. 

(Isa. 1, 29; Gen. 35, 4; Deut. 11, 30, R.V.). 
Heb, El élah élon tlon. The root word el, 
implying strength, is a general term, and is 
in most passages translated correctly ‘“‘mighty 
men.”” In Isa. 1, 29, it is rendered ‘‘ oak,”’ 
but there, and in the places where the allied 
words occur, the reference is to the “‘ tail 
tree,”” 

Tex, (Terebinth) (Isa. 6, 13). Heb. 
Eléh ; Gk. repéBwos : Bot. N. Pistacia tere- 
binthus: R.V. ‘‘ terebinth.”’ 

The teil tree is an obsolete name for the 
lime, a tree which is not found in Palestine. 
In A.V. the name occurs only in Isa. 6, 13, 
the same Heb, word being elsewhere trans- 
lated oak, except in Hosea 4, 13, where it 
is wrongly rendered elm. In these two pas- 
sages the R.V, has “‘ terebinth”’; in other 
Places it retains ‘‘ oak,’’ but in the margin 
adds “‘or terebinth,” as it does also when 
el and élén occur in the original. These 


_ Words mean the terebinth, a common tree in 





Palestine, having the general appearance of 
the oak but not attaining:so great a size. 

The second edition (1931) of the ‘ Helps’ 
briefly confirms the first, and Sir James 
Seton-ANDERSON quotes William Smith’s 
‘ Dictionary of the Bible’ to much the same 
effect. 

Ep. 


Abraham’s Oak is Quercus Calliprinos, a 
species closely allied to @. coccifera, the 
Kermes Oak, of which it is sometimes con- 
sidered to be a variety. The age of the large 
tree near Hebron has been estimated at 700 
years. It is not mentioned by Belon, who 
visited Hebron in 1548 and the legend of the 
Abraham tree was in those days attached to 
the Perebinth (Pistacia Perebinthos). Belon 
says ‘‘ Le lieu ou Abraham estoil brsqulil en 
veit trois, et en adore un. . . est marqué 
d’un Perebinthe, qui a trois arbres sortant 
d’un trouc.’”” The Perebinth probably stood 
where Jewish tradition located the house of 
Abraham in Mamre. 

A. H. G. Atston, 


‘PHRAIM AND ZACHARY CHAMBERS 
(clxxxv, 140).—The ‘ Universal Bio- 
graphy’ by J. Lempriere, published in 1808, 
states that Ephraim Chambers, the author 
of a valuable dictionary was born at Milton, 
Westmorland, of Presbyterian parents, but 
does not mention their names. 

During his lifetime he visited France on 
business affairs and on returning from that 
country he died at Canonbury House, Isling- 
ton, on 15 May 1740. The ‘ D.N.B.’ does not 
mention where he died. 

Westmorland Church Notes, giving the 
heraldry, epitaphs and other inscriptions in 
the thirty-two ancient parishes, churches and 
churchyards of that county, by Edward 
Bellasis, Lancaster Herald, does not include 
Milton so suppose it is a parish with a modern 
church. Milton is 2 miles from Milnthorpe 
and 7 from Kendal. 

L. H. Cuamsers. 


He was educated at a school in Kendal 
under the father of the celebrated Bishop 
Watson, On leaving school he was appren- 
ticed to Mr. J. Senex, a mathematical instru- 
ment and globe maker in London. Here he 
acquired such a taste for the study of science 
and made so much proficiency in it, that he 
not only formed the design of compiling his 
celebrated ‘ Cyclopaedia,’ but actually wrote 
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some of the articles for it behind his master’s 
counter, The first-edition of this work was 
published in 1728, and Chambers was soon 
after chosen F.R.S. 


JamMEs SETON-ANDERSON. 


ATE OF BIRTH OF SIR JOSEPH 
PAXTON, GARDENER AND ARCHI- 
TECT (clxxxv. 139). — The ‘D.N.B.’ 
by misprint places his birth exactly 
two years too early. As long. ago 
as 1865 J. Payne Corner in ‘N. and 
Q.’ published the correct data, when he 
wrote: ‘‘ about 20 years ago, by the direction 
of the late Duke of Devonshire, I copied the 
following from the original in his Grace’s 
handwriting : 

‘Joseph Paxton was born the 3rd of August 
1803...’ After I had copied what precedes 
I inquired of the Duke . . . what wages he had 
given the ‘ young and untried’ gardener in 
the first instance, and his reply was ‘ I think 
25s, a week and a cottage.’ Of course his 
Grace afterwards rapidly advanced Paxton’s 
wages ; and eight or ten years subsequently he 
was often seen dining at the Duke’s table.”’ 

The Times, 9 June 1865, records that he 
‘‘ rose from the ranks to be the greatest gar- 
dener of his time. He died yesterday morn- 
ing at 8 o'clock at his house, close to the 
Crystal Palace. He was not more than 62 
years of age.’’ The Times a week later pub- 
lished an account of his funeral. ‘‘ He was 
buried at Edensor near Chatsworth. The 
whole neighbourhood assembled to pay the 
last tribute of respect and affectionate regret 
to the memory of ‘ the grand old gardener.’ ”’ 

The Annual Register, 1865, p. 202, states 
that he was born at Milton Bryant, near 
Woburn, 3 Aug. 1803, and educated at the 
grammar school of that town. He died at his 
residence adjoining the Crystal Palace on 8 
June, in the sixty-third year of his age. 

The Gentleman’s Magazine, August 1865, p. 
247, confirms the above dates and places of 
birth and death, but inadvertently adds that 
he was ‘‘ aged 61’’ (sic). 

Maurice W. BrockweELL. 


ICHARD THOMPSON (clxxxv. 139).— 
Richard Thompson, standing at the back, 
wearing a sash of office (or a gown?) over his 
right shoulder, and raising a glass in his 
right hand, as seen in one of the Dilettanti 
Society’s groups painted by Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, lived 1745-1820. Standing next to him, 





and also with a glass in hie right hand, is 
Mr. J. (afterwards Sir John) Taylor who 
holds in his uplifted left hand a piece of 
precious material; this is, ndeed, one of the 
most cryptic passages to be found in any 
painting. 

Exhibited at the British Institute 194 
National Portrait Exhibition 1868, Gree. 
venor Gallery 1882 and National Loan Exhi- 
bition 1909, and lent to the National Gallery 
1886-93, it long hung in one of the downstairs 
rooms at the Grafton Gallery ; in recent years 
it has hung in the dining room of the St, 
James’s Club, Piccadilly. 

Richard Thompson was one of the three 
children born to Beilby Thompson Esq. of 
Escrick Park, Yorks (d. 1750), by his second 
wife, Sarah Roundell (d. 1773). _ Richard, 
second son and third child, was baptised 14 
May 1745; he died in Grosvenor Square, un- 
married, 12 Sept. 1820, aged 75. Succeeding 
in 1799 to the estate of his elder brother, 
Beilby Thompson junior (b. 1742), at Escrick, 
Richard became High Sheriff of York in 1801, 
Their sister Jane (b. 1743) married Sir Robert 
Lawley in 1764 and in turn succeeded to the 
Escrick property. To this couple were born 
three sons and four daughters ; the eldest son, 
Sir Robert Lawley, was elevated to the peer 
age at Baron Wenlock in 1831 and d.s.p. the 
following year. The second son, Sir Francis 
Lawley, died 1851. The third son, Sir Paul 
Beilby Lawley Thompson (1784-1852), 
assumed by royal licence, in 1820, the surname 
of Thompson ; he also was created Baron Wen- 
lock in 1839, and in that year had further 
authority to take the name of Lawley before 
that of Thompson. 


Maurice W. BrockwEtt. 


[NSCRIPTIONS ROUND CLOCKS 
(clxxxv. 110).—The clock on the church 
tower at Northchurch, Berkhamsted), Herts, 
has three, not four, faces, 
The inscriptions carved in the stone above 
the faces are as follows: 
North—‘‘ Watch and Pray.”’ 
South—‘‘ The hour is coming.” 
West—‘‘ Now is the accepted time.” 


Guy Betcu. 





I have seen a clock in a_ barber's 
shop in Speedwell Street, Oxford. It 
is the usual sheep’s head clock, but 


instead of the roman numerals has 
| letters starting at the 10 to 3 with the 
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celia 
letters TOM THE and continuing from 9 back 
to 4 with parser, The time can easily be 
read as the letters are no obstacle to the 
face and constitute an ingenious arrangement 
and advertisement to the owner and his trade. 


NEWOLT. 


A “FEAR - NOTHING” MAKER.— 
“ Fear-nought ’’ (alternatively ‘‘ diread- 
nought ’’) was a kind of very thick cloth worn 
by seamen, and as Norwich manufactered 
textiles in 1724, I think this is the explana- 
tion of a ‘‘ Fear-nothing ’’ maker. M 

The following are from the ‘ O.E.D.’— 
Fearnothing=Fearnought: 1725 London 
Gazette, No, 6380/13 Charles Banton. . . 
Spinner and Carder for Fearnothing. 
Fearnought : A stout kind of woollen cloth, 
used chiefly on board ship in the form of out- 
side clothing in the most inclement weather. 
1772-84 Cook Voyages (1790) 1, 31, A Magel- 
lanic Jacket made of a thick woollen stuff 
called Fearnought. 

I do not know whether the term ‘‘ Fear- 
nought’ is still used among seamen as a 
description of a coat made of this thick 
material, but I remember hearing it in use 
among men who sailed the seas in the 
Clippers of the middle of the last century. 


J. G. N: Curt, 


Major. 
The ‘O.E.D.’ shows that John Kershaw 
would be a spinner or carder for ‘‘ fear- 


nought,” a stout kind of woollen cloth or 
shoddy, M. W. B. 


UNTY NICKNAMES (clxxxv. 142).— 

The stupidity of the inhabitants of 
Chobham was talked about in 1895 or there- 
abouts! In those days there were balloon 
ascents from the Crystal Palace at frequent 
intervals, Some balloonists lost in a fog 
descended to near the ground to ascertain 
their whereabouts from a man digging in a 
field. ‘This is Chobham, please, 
Almighty,”’ said the latter falling on his 


knees, I also heard this told of Cobham— | 


anyhow, they were both in Surrey! 


PALINDROMES (clxxxiv. 107, 173; clxxxv. 


104, 171).—Another example is aBLE WAS | 


I BRE I SAW ELBA, as Napoleon might have 
said, 


M. W.-B. 


The Library. 


English, The Magazine of the English Asso- 
ciation, Summer, 1943, 2s. 6d. net. 

The Poetry of Byron. The Presidential » 
Address to the Bnglich Association, 1943. 
By Harold Nicolson. 2s. 


HE summer number of English is interest- 
ing throughout. I particularize two 
reviews: Professor De Sola Pinto on C. M. 
Bowra’s ‘ Heritage of Symbolism’ and Mr. 
K. H. W. Meyerstein on two books on W. B. 
Yeats. But the piéce de resistance is 
‘* Thoughts on Laurence Binyon’s Poetry,’’ by 
Mr. Nowell Smith, Thus both the magazine 
and the presidential address are concentra- 
ted on poetry, or, more accurately, Mr. 
Nicolson concentrates on the poetry of Byron, 
and Mr. Nowell Smith directs us to the 
poetry of Binyon through our interest ‘in 
what he can tell us about him personally. And 
this is a real contrast. 





The intense interest which has been shown by the 
twentieth century in the biography of Byron has 
almost banished interest in his poetry... The 
time has therefore come when. it may be useful to 
reconsider Byron the poet and once again to 
approach the output of those sixteen years from 
the purely literary point of view. 

The present writer is just on the point of 
starting to do precisely that, in the way 
of business—to read Byron’s verse from its 
first page to its last; and he is promising 
himself as the result and reward of his 
labours that he will be in a position to say 
what in Byron’s verse is magic, what is ex- 
cellent rhetoric, and what is rubbish: what, 





God | 


in fact, has satisfied, what has excited, what 
has tired him. So that to at least one reader 
Mr. Nicolson’s addiress comes very timely, a 
first-aid to the critic. I am forewarned that 
‘the least answerable charge against Byron’s 
poetry [Mr. Nicolson should have said his 
verse: it is we who have to answer to poetry, 
not poetry to usj—the least answerable 
| charge is insincerity.”” I shall have to admit 
that ‘‘it is difficult, in a mass of work so 
| various and so fluid, to discover any central 
core of inspiration, even of conviction.’’ 

Mr. Nicolson contends ‘‘ that his person- 
| ality was so passionate, so rich, and so varied 
{one was convinced of that, and is not yet so 
| convinced about Binyon], that the expression 
of this personality [and Byron’s poetry has 
| no wider scope] has a universal and not 
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merely a particular importance.” 
Therefore, with Mr. Nicolson 


I shall try to discover what is the true Byronic_ 


note; what note, that is, amid all the variations of 
his orchestra, came from the innermost recesses of 
his heart and mind. 

e Ishall hope to find—I am prepared to find 
—that his poetry ‘‘ becomes serious, and as 
such enduring, when it reflects his central 
passions, emotions, and) beliefs,’’ also that 
**we can detect in Byron a central core of 
personality which, although tangled and con- 
flicting, is wholly authentic.”’ 

Without Mr. Nicolson, I might have read 
‘Childe Harold’ without realizing that 
Cantos III and IV were published seven years 
after Cantos I and II: ‘‘ seven years of in- 
tense experience, suffering and passion.’”’ I 
am to be on the alert to recognize sincerity, 
on different levels, in both parts and in 
‘Manfred,’ and (but I had already done 
so) in ‘Don Juan.’ There is a theme on which 
when Byron speaks, he “‘ ceases to be a 
fashionable and becomes an eternal poet.” 
What this is—what his ‘central passions, 
emotions and beliefs’? are—the reader may 
excogitate for himself, or spend his two 
shillings on this inspiring address to learn, 
or both. 

““There is no poet of style and temper 
further removed from Binyon’s (than Brown- 
ing).’’ Yes, there is Byron. 

Impassioned and sustained soliloquy is the pre- 
vailing habit of Binyon’s Muse. e constantly 
writes as if appealing, pleading, addressing, not 
indeed his fellow-men in the flesh, but either his 
own heart, or the Spirit of Man, Time, the 
phenomenal World, the Mysteries that lie behind 


it, personification of the visionary yeatnings of his 
soul. 


That is finely said. 
BooKSELLER’s CaTALOGUE. 


Mr. Quakritcn’s latest Catalogue, No. 612, 
is welcome and full of attractive items. It 
has the usual expert notes on rarities and is 
well varied. The first section, ‘ English His- 
tory and Literature,’ offers the Works of 
Addison, 6 vols, 1811, a fine set in the 
original boards, £3 15s. ; Ainsworth’s Works, 
17 vols, illustrated by Phiz and others, 
£4 10s.; Adlington’s Apuleius, 1923, £1 5s. ; 
and the ‘ Arabian Nights ’—of Lane, 3 vols., 
first ed. £2 10s., of Burton, 16 vols. original 
ed. £40; and of John Payne, 13 vols. £20. 





Books in general have gone up in pri 5 
Jane Austen’s ‘Sense and. Sensibility,” 
ed., 3 vols. with the second re-bound to m 
hae reached £300. In 1941 it was prig 
£275. The author’s gains were 
Beaumont and Fletcher in half calf, 114 
ed. Dyce, 1843-6 £18,-is a desirable item, 
the Thornton ed. of the Bronté books, 124 
£9 10s. The Kilmarnock Burns ig” 
enough to. be offered at £1,100. here 
several other classics in good, sound i 
An extensive list of ‘ Chronicles % 
Memorials’ includes earlier history ag 
by such men as Hector Boece, 3 vols,, | 
£1 10s., and Grosseteste’s Letters, a 
1861, at the same price. Cockayne’s * 
dones,’ 3 vols., is now very scarce, so” 
£18. At the end of this section we notive 
books by Donne. One of them, ‘ Juveni 
£21, includes the ‘ Problemes’ whie 
plain the length of Puritan sermons ; 
to the preachers going on till the au 
woke up. Sections on ‘ Natural His 
and ‘Sports’ show how much good | 
English writers have done for © 
We notice two books by oe i 
Land’s End,’ 8s., and ‘Idle Day 
Patagonia,” £3; Lang’ s ‘ Angling oi 
7s, 6d.; J. G. Millais’s splendidly illu 
‘Mammals of Great Britain and Ire 
£6 10s.; Yarrell’s ‘ British Fishes’ with 
two Supplements, 4 vols., £1 15s. ; and a 
copy of Sowerby’s ‘ English Botany,’ 123 
£30. These sections include a copy om 
* English Proverbs,’ third ed., 1737, 
and under ‘ Sports ’ Wheatley’ s ‘Remar 
Bindings in the British Museum,’ qua 
62 plates, 1889, £2, and Younghi 
‘ Kashmir,’ 1933, 7s. 6d. 


CORRIGENDUM, 
At ante p. 92, col. Me ta J, ang a2 for 
read Bede; p. 104, 12 
‘““ANONHMATA ” Re." ANOMHMATA$ 


col. 2, 1. 12. from foot, for. “ Clinton” 
Clunton. a 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


APPROVED ‘ Queries ’ are inserted free of | 
Contributors are requested always to 


names and addresses, for the information ‘ 
Editor, and not necessarily for publication. — 
THE Manager will be Pleased to forw: 
specimen copies of ‘ N. and Q.’ to any 
friends which readers may like to send (oF 
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